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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


American  grand  strategy  is  the  collection  of  plans  and  policies  by  which  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  mobilizes  and  deploys  the  country’s  resources  and 
capabilities,  both  military  and  nonmilitary,  to  achieve  its  national  goals.  Grand 
strategy  exists  in  the  real  world  of  governing  whether  it  is  carefully  formulated 
and  articulated  in  advance,  or  whether  it  evolves  ad  hoc  out  of  world  views, 
predilections,  and  subjectivities  of  those  who  govern.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  for 
scholars  and  students  to  study  so  that  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed  might  have  the  richest  conceptual  repertoire  with  which  to  construct  and 
evaluate  national  policies.^ 

As  the  quotation  above  explains,  grand  strategy,  can  either  be  carefully 
formulated,  or  can  come  about  in  an  ad  hoc  manner,  influenced  heavily  by  the 
personalities  and  beliefs  of  those  who  govern.  Intuitively,  a  carefully  formulated  grand 
strategy  sounds  more  pragmatic  and  safer  than  one  thrown  together  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

As  dangerous  as  ad  hoc  grand  strategy  seems,  there  is  an  even  more  sinister  alternative, 
one  in  which  the  employment  of  the  nation’s  resources  and  capabilities  are  never  brought 
together  in  a  coordinated  fashion.  Instead,  the  resources  and  capabilities  are  used  in  ways 
that  contradict  each  other,  so  much  so,  that  the  political  objectives  become  unachievable. 

The  relatively  short  history  of  United  States  (U.S.)  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East  is  full  of  frustrating  set  backs  and  lost  opportunities  whose  origins  can  be  traced  to  a 
lack  of  grand  strategy  for  the  region.  Some  examples  that  immediately  spring  to  mind  are 
the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  oil  embargo,  the  failed  peace  processes,  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis,  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and  the  rise  of  Islamic  radicals.  In  each  of  these 


^Duke  University,  “Duke  University  Program  in  American  Grand  Strategy,” 
http://www.duke.edU/wed/agsp/#grandstrategy  (accessed  22  May  2012). 
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examples,  the  U.S.’  inability  to  formulate  a  grand  strategy,  pre-planned  or  ad  hoe,  led  to 
the  failure  of  stated  political  objectives. 

The  U.S.  first  became  actively  engaged  in  the  Middle  East  in  1946,  when 
President  Harry  Truman  extended  the  policy  of  containment  to  cover  the  region,  forcing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon  its  expansion  into  Iran.  In  1957,  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  signed  into  law  House  Joint  Resolution  117,  which  quickly  became  known  as 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  The  law  stated,  “The  United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed 
forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or  groups  of  nations  [in  the  Middle  East]  requesting 
assistance  against  armed  aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by  international 

-5 

communism.”  In  1958,  Eisenhower  invoked  this  law  when  the  Eebanese  government 
asked  U.S.  forces  to  intervene  in  Eebanon  for  the  first  time."^  In  1970,  President  Richard 
Nixon  affirmed  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  by  clearly  articulating  that  the  U.S.  had  three 
strategic  goals  in  the  Middle  East:  prevent  conflict  which  had  the  potential  spill  over  into 
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John  Collins,  Grand  Strategy:  Practices  and  Principles  (Annapolis,  MD:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1973),  149. 

^Peter  Hahn,  “Securing  the  Middle  East:  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  of  1957,” 
Presidential  Studies  Quarterly  36,  no.  1  (2006).  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  of  1957 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  distribute  economic  and  military  aid  and,  if 
necessary,  use  military  force  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
doctrine  consisted  of  a  major  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  and  signaled  a  new  level  of  U.S.  resolve  to  exert  influence  in 
international  affairs.  By  issuing  the  doctrine,  Eisenhower  raised  the  prospect  that  the 
United  States  would  fight  in  the  Middle  East  and  accepted  responsibilities  in  the  region 
that  the  United  States  would  retain  for  decades  to  come.  Abstract. 

"^Roger  Spiller,  Not  War  But  Like  War:  The  American  Intervention  in  Lebanon 
(Eort  Eeavenworth,  KS:  Combat  Studies  Institute,  1981),  2. 
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the  entire  region,  continue  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  West,  and  ensure  the  Suez  Canal 
remained  open  to  international  trade.  ^ 

U.S.  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  fascinating  topic  simply  because  there 

are  so  many  plots  and  subplots,  that  all  impact  any  outcome  U.S.  policy  tries  to  achieve. 

As  one  Middle  East  scholar  and  former  Army  officer  I  interviewed  told  me, 

I  was  there  as  an  Army  major:  in  Beirut  Jan- June  1984;  and  in  southern  Eebanon 
from  July  1984  to  March  1985. 1  went  over  thinking  I  knew  a  bit  about  the  Middle 
East  based  on  reading  interests  and  a  few  courses  I  had  taken  here  and  there.  I 
came  back  sure  that  I  was  a  novice  in  the  world  of  the  Middle  East — and  I  was.  I 
certainly  was  no  expert,  nor  did  I  meet  any — then  or  since.  ^ 

Certainly,  to  be  considered  an  expert,  one  would  need  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 

all  the  issues  that  flow  through  the  Middle  East.  These  issues  span  thousands  of  years  and 

involve  complex  interactions  between  religion,  ethnicity,  natural  resources,  foreign 

interventions,  poverty,  wealth,  tribalism,  and  a  myriad  of  other  factors.  To  steal  a  line 

from  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  “an  [understanding  of  the  Middle  East]  that  ignores  any  of 

them  or  seeks  to  fix  an  arbitrary  relationship  between  them  would  conflict  with  reality  to 

such  an  extent  that  for  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  totally  useless.”^ 


^Collins,  Grand  Strategy:  Practices  and  Principles,  151.  The  first  goal  was  tied  to 
balance  of  power  and  the  global  policy  of  containment.  The  second  goal  of  continuing  the 
supply  of  oil  to  the  free  world  was  not  just  for  the  U.S.,  but  Europe  and  Japan  were 
heavily  dependent  on  Middle  East  Oil.  The  third  goal  was  directly  tied  to  the  second  goal, 
because  most  of  the  Middle  East  oil  traveled  through  the  Suez  on  its  way  to  the  West. 

^CB20120312C0001,  ORHA  Official,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  12  March 
2012,  Quantico.  All  interviews  conducted  for  this  research  were  done  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity  and  therefore  names  will  not  be  released. 

^Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret,  eds..  On  War  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1984),  89. 
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Due  to  limits  in  length  and  the  reeognition,  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  a  true 
understanding  of  any  of  the  major  undercurrents  of  the  Middle  East  in  a  single  thesis. 

This  paper  seeks  only  to  explain  grand  strategy  formulation  and  execution  from  a  U.S. 
perspective.  To  do  this,  the  case  study  method  will  be  used  to  look  at  the  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1982  to  1984  and  the  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003.  The  central 
question  that  this  paper  seeks  to  answer  is  “Did  the  U.S.  have  a  grand  strategy  in  Lebanon 
from  1982  to  1983  and  Iraq  in  2003?”  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  paper  will  start  in  chapter 
2  with  an  introduction  to  grand  strategy  theory  by  Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  B.H.  Liddell 
Hart.  In  addition,  historians  Eliot  Cohen  and  Walter  Russell  Mead,  argue  that  U.S. 
actions  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq  fit  into  a  larger  pattern  of  U.S.  Loreign  Policy.  Chapter  2 
concludes  with  an  analysis  by  Dennis  Drew  and  Donald  Snow  of  the  components  that 
should  be  part  of  any  properly  formulated  grand  strategy. 

Chapter  3  explores  the  history  of  grand  strategy  implementation  by  the  U.S.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  changed  how  the 
government  is  organized  to  both  formulate  and  execute  grand  strategy.  The  role  of  the 
National  Security  Counsel,  National  Security  Advisor  and  the  interagency  process  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  how  they  affect  the  formulation  of  grand  strategy. 

The  case  studies  begin  in  chapter  4  by  looking  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
intervention  in  Lebanon  from  1982  to  1984.  The  case  study  starts  with  a  brief  historical 
overview  and  attempts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  had  a  grand  strategy  by 
assessing  four  critical  factors:  Did  the  policy  makers  understand  the  need  for 
implementing  policies  that  would  enhance  political  reconciliation  as  part  of  the  larger 
grand  strategy?  Did  those  same  policy  makers  understand  that  without  political 
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reconciliation,  none  of  the  other  policies  would  lead  to  the  achievement  of  the  political 
objectives?  Were  the  branches,  cabinets,  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government  able  to  set 
aside  their  philosophical  differences  and  parochial  interests  to  form  a  coordinated  and 
unified  plan  of  action,  or  did  their  differences  become  so  great  they  stopped  supporting 
each  other  all  together?  Did  the  U.S.  maintain  its  stated  goal  of  empowering  the  Lebanese 
to  solve  their  own  problems,  or  did  the  U.S.  “Americanize”  the  solution  and  thereby 
undercut  their  larger  political  objectives?  Finally,  were  the  actions  the  military  was  asked 
to  take  conducive  to  achieving  the  political  objectives  or  did  military  action  become 
counterproductive? 

The  Lebanon  case  study  concludes  by  summarizing  how  the  lack  of  grand 
strategy  that  allowed  the  U.S.  military  to  drift  from  its  original  role  as  peacekeepers, 
focused  on  evacuating  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  to  shelling  Syrian 
positions  with  the  USS  New  Jersey’s  16-inch  guns. 

The  second  case  study  begins  in  chapter  5  and  covers  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  in 
2003.  This  case  study  follows  the  same  framework  established  in  chapter  4  and  uses  the 
same  four  questions  to  analyze  the  role  grand  strategy  played  in  progression  of  the  U.S. 
military  mission  from  simply  deposing  Saddam  Hussein  to  a  full  occupation  of  Iraq. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  summarizes  the  results  and  synthesizes  the  theory 
presented  in  chapter  3  with  the  case  studies  from  chapters  4  and  5  to  give  the  reader  a  full 
understanding  of  why  all  the  instruments  of  national  power  were  never  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problems  the  U.S.  faced  in  both  Lebanon  and  Iraq. 
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CHAPTER  2 


GRAND  STRATEGY,  DOCTRINE,  AND  DEEINITIONS 

The  sorry  state  of  peaee  .  .  .  that  has  followed  most  wars  ean  be  traced  to  the  fact 

that,  unlike  strategy,  the  realm  of  grand  strategy  is  for  the  most  part  terra 

o 

incognita — still  awaiting  exploration,  and  understanding. 

—  B.H.  Eiddell  Hart,  Strategy 

To  determine  if  the  U.S.  applied  the  principles  of  grand  strategy  to  the  military 
interventions  in  Beirut  and  Iraq,  we  must  first  define  what  grand  strategy  is,  what  its 
components  are,  and  how  it  is  supposed  to  be  developed,  coordinated,  and  implemented. 
To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  paper  will  build  a  theoretical  foundation  based  on  the  works 
of  Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  B.  H.  Eiddell  Hart.  These  theorists  will  be  followed  by  two 
modem  historians  Walter  Russell  Mead  and  Eliot  Cohen  who  will  be  used  to  help  put 
Eebanon  and  Iraq  into  the  larger  historical  context,  where  they  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a 
larger  continuum  of  U.S.  strategic  policy.  Einally,  Dennis  Drew  and  Donald  Snow  are 
used  to  explain  how  the  modern  U.S.  military,  in  theory,  defines  and  formulates  grand 
strategy. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  was  a  Pmssian  military  officer  and  a  scholar.  As  a  soldier,  he 
gained  tremendous  battlefield  experience  during  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
which  he  attempted  to  distill  into  a  theory  of  war.  The  work  he  left.  On  War,  although 
unfinished,  has  become  one  of  the  most  influential  books  on  the  art  of  war  ever  written. 
Clausewitz  wrote  the  majority  of  On  War  between  1815  and  1830.  Highly  influenced  by 

^B.  H.  Eiddell  Hart,  Strategy,  2nd  ed.  (Eondon:  Meridian  Printing,  1991),  322. 
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the  scholarly  works  of  the  enlightenment  and  German  Romanticism,  he  endeavored  to 
write  principles  of  war  that  would  last  the  test  of  time  and  would  not  become  outdated  by 
advances  in  technology  and  new  tactics.^  He  intended  the  work  to  be  more  than  just  a 
rulebook  for  war.  He  wanted  to  provide  soldiers  and  statesmen  the  tools  needed  to 
develop  their  own  logic,  using  the  laws  and  principles  he  laid  out.  The  most  famous  of 
these  principles  is  his  Remarkable  Trinity.  First,  this  trinity  is  composed  of  blind  natural 
force  of  violence,  hatred,  and  enmity.  Second,  the  play  of  chance  and  probability,  within 
which  commanders  are  free  to  use  their  creativity.  Finally,  the  third  piece  to  the  trinity 
was  reason,  meaning  that  war  is  subjugated  to  policy.  This  last  piece  of  the  trinity,  in 
which  Clausewitz  added  that  war  is  subordinate  to  policy,  was  not  fully  articulated  until 
1827.  Prior  to  1827,  Clausewitz’s  focus  had  primarily  been  on  explaining  war  through 
the  lens  of  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  Russia’s  wars  with  Poland 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  mid  1 820s,  forced  him  to  rethink  what  he  had  written  in 
chapters  one  through  six  of  On  War.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  war 

^Antulio  Echevaria,  Clausewitz  and  Contemporary  War  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2007),  14-16.  Echevaria  believes  Clausewitz  used  Immanuel  Kant’s 
system  of  logic;  however,  he  did  it  indirectly,  through  the  lectures  and  textbooks  of 
Johann  Kiesewetter,  who  taught  at  the  General  War  School  in  Berlin. 

^°Ibid. 

^'Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  89. 

12 

It  is  in  this  note  of  1827  that  Clausewitz  asserts  “war  is  a  continuation  of  state 
policy.”  Hew  Strachan,  Clausewitz’s  On  War:  A  Biography  (New  York:  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  2007),  77. 

13 

Beatrice  Heuser,  Introduction  to  the  abridged  edition  of  On  War,  by  Michael 
Howard  and  Peter  Paret,  eds..  On  War  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1984). 

'^Ibid. 
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was  not  linear,  meaning  that  wars  did  not  always  start  small  and  expand/^  The  Russian 
wars  convineed  him  that  wars  could  be  fought  for  limited  purposes  as  well.  Therefore,  his 
position  that  “the  complete  or  partial  destruction  of  the  enemy  must  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  object  of  all  engagements”  was  no  longer  logically  consistent.  He  now  recognized 
there  were  at  least  two  types  of  war,  one  aimed  at  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  the  victor  could  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  and  one  in  which  you  fight  for  limited 
objectives  in  order  to  secure  a  negotiated  peace.  Thus,  Clausewitz  went  back  and  added 
chapters  seven  and  eight  to  On  War  with  this  new  understanding  and  also  revised 

chapters  one  and  two.  He  intended  to  revise  the  remaining  chapters,  but  he  passed  away 

1 8 

in  1831  before  he  could  complete  the  alterations. 

Hew  Strachan,  the  Chichele  Professor  of  War  at  Oxford  University  and  perhaps 
the  world’s  leading  scholar  on  Clausewitz,  contends  that  the  fact  On  War  was  never 
finished  is,  “the  very  source  of  its  enduring  strength.”  Generation  after  generation  has 
been  able  to  take  selectively  from  On  War  what  they  desired.  This  includes  those  who 
advocate  the  need  for  grand  strategy,  even  though  Clausewitz  never  used  the  term. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  closest  Clausewitz  came  to  describing  grand  strategy  was 
the  way  in  which  he  described  “policy.”  In  a  note  he  wrote  in  1827,  describing  how  he 
was  revising  his  thoughts,  Clausewitz  contended  that,  “because  there  are  two  types  of 

^^Ibid. 

'^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  111. 

1  -j 

Strachan,  Clausewitz ’s  On  War,  73. 

1 8 

Heuser,  Introduction  to  On  War. 

^^Strachan,  Clausewitz ’s  On  War,  16-11 . 
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wars,  it  must  lead  to  the  reeognition  that  war  is  a  politieal  aet  whieh  is  not  wholly 

autonomous;  a  true  politieal  instrument  that  does  not  act  on  its  own  but  is  controlled  by 

something  else,  the  hand  of  policy.”  The  problem  with  this  is  that  Clausewitz  never 

2 1 

truly  defined  what  he  meant  by,  policy. 

In  German,  the  word  Politik  means  both  policy  and  domestic  politics.  In  the 
Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret  translation  of  On  War,  they  chose  to  translate  Politik  to 
mean  policy,  similar  in  meaning  to  the  modem  use  of  the  term  foreign  policy,  completely 
ignoring  the  domestic  political  aspects.  Yet  Clausewitz  himself  recognized  the 
importance  of  domestic  politics  on  strategy  in  Book  8,  when  he  described  how  French 
internal  politics  in  the  1790s  transformed  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 

For  Clausewitz,  the  importance  of  Politik,  using  both  the  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  politics  translation,  was  that  it  formed  a  unifying  stmcture  under  which  he  could 
bring  all  forms  of  war  together  into  a  coherent  explanation.^"^  Politik,  under  Clausewitz’s 
intentionally  vague  definition,  became  the  “tmstee  of  all  the  interest  of  the  state,”  the 
“great  outlines”  upon  which  war  was  planned  and  carried  out.  It  did  so  by  “unifying  and 


^°Ibid.,  78. 

^'CB20I20327G000I,  Senior  British  Official,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  27 
March  2012,  United  Kingdom. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  609-610. 

^"^CB20120327G0001,  Senior  British  Official,  Interview. 

^^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  606-610. 
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reconciling  all  the  aspects  of  internal  administration  as  well  as  the  spiritual  values,  and 

26 

whatever  else  the  moral  philosopher  may  care  to  add.” 

In  order  to  maintain  consistency  in  his  logic,  Clausewitz  refused  to  enter  into  a 
debate  about  how  policy  unified  and  reconciled  all  the  aspects  of  the  internal 
administration.  Instead,  he  dismissed  this  question  by  saying,  “that  it  [policy],  can  err, 
subserve  the  ambitions,  private  interests,  and  vanity  of  those  in  power,  is  neither  here  nor 
there  .  .  .  here  we  can  only  treat  policy  as  representative  of  all  interests  of  the 
community.”  Antulio  Echevaria,  a  military  practitioner,  Princeton  scholar,  and  head  of 
the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  who  has  written  extensively 
on  strategy,  claims  that  Clausewitz  did  this  to  avoid  being  bogged  down  in  the  details, 
however,  the  unintended  effect  was  to  deny  that  friction  may  exist  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  war.  More  significantly,  it  led  to  the  assumption 

29 

that  policy  is  united  around  a  single  purpose,  rather  than  several  competing  ones. 

This  paper  will  endeavor  to  show  that  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq,  there  were  many 
competing  policy  interests,  not  one,  and  that  the  private  interests  and  ambitions  of  those 
in  power  affected  the  development  of  a  grand  strategy.  As  discussed  above,  Clausewitz 
never  employed  the  term  grand  strategy,  but  his  concept  that,  policy,  unifies  and 
reconciles  all  the  aspects  of  the  internal  administration  is  hugely  important  to  any 
discussion  on  the  topic.  To  the  extent  that  this  paper  will  use  On  War  and  Clausewitz ’s 

^'’Ibid.,  606. 

^^Ibid.,  607. 

28 

Echevaria,  Clausewitz  and  Contemporary  War,  Chapter  4. 

^^Ibid. 
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theories,  it  will  be  to  prove  that  the  U.S.  never  established  a  grand  strategy  beeause  it  was 
unable  to  formulate  a  poliey  that  was  “representative  of  all  interests  of  the  community.” 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 

Liddell  Hart  was  a  British  Army  Officer  and  theorist  who  is  best  known  for  his 
ideas  on  mechanized  warfare,  mobility,  and  airpower.  Liddell  Hart’s  view  on  grand 
strategy  is  that  it  should  be  used  to  ensure  that  war  achieves  a  better  peace  for  the  victor 
when  hostilities  are  complete.  Liddell  Hart  said,  “It  is  essential  to  conduct  war  with 

-5  1 

constant  regard  to  the  peace  you  desire.”  Liddell  Hart  links  this  belief  to  Clausewitz’s 
often  quoted  premise  that,  war  is  a  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means.  In  other  words, 
the  object  of  war  is  to  achieve  what  diplomacy  alone  could  not.  War  therefore,  must 
always  be  conducted  with  the  “subsequent  peace”  in  mind.  For  Liddell  Hart,  policy  and 
grand  strategy  are  separated  by  the  fact  that  policy  is  “the  object  of  the  war,  what  is  to  be 
achieved;”  while  grand  strategy  is  policy  in  action,  “the  [coordination  and  direction]  of 
all  the  resources  of  a  nation  .  .  .  towards  the  attainment  of  the  political  object  of  the  war — 

O'! 

the  goal  defined  by  the  fundamental  policy.”  As  a  precursor  to  the  modem  U.S.’ 
definition  of  instmments  of  national  power,  Liddell  Hart  stresses  that  grand  strategy  must 
go  beyond  military  force  and  incorporate  financial  pressure,  diplomatic  pressure,  and 


30 

Liddell  Hart,  Strategy,  Introduction, 
^'ibid.,  353. 

^^Ibid.,  343. 

^^Ibid.,  322. 
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ethical  pressure,  “to  weaken  and  opponent’s  To  accomplish  this,  grand  strategy 

must  include  calculations  of  the  resources  required:  money,  manpower,  and  “moral 
resources”  and  a  plan  for  how  the  government  is  going  to  ensure  the  resources  exist  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

The  case  studies  in  chapters  4  and  5  will  show  that  part  of  why  the  U.S.  failed  to 
achieve  its  stated  objectives  in  both  Lebanon  and  Iraq,  was  because  it  failed  to  heed 
Liddell  Hart’s  guidance.  Liddell  Hart  believed  grand  strategy  must  include  a  properly 
formulated  plan  for  marshaling  appropriate  levels  of  funding  and  manpower  and  then 
tying  them  to  a  strategy  that  combines  military,  diplomatic,  and  moral  pressures  in  a 
holistic  fashion. 

The  next  section  will  attempt  to  provide  a  historical  context  for  why  it  is  so 
difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  coordinate  and  direct  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  political  objective. 

Modem  Theorists 

Walter  Russell  Mead  and  Eliot  Cohen  will  be  used  to  expand  on  Clausewitz  and 
Liddle  Hart’s,  theoretical  framework,  or  “High”  theory  of  grand  strategy,  and  help  put  the 
development  of  grand  strategy  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq  in  a  historical  context.  Walter  Russell 
Mead  and  Eliot  Cohen  each  argue  in  slightly  different  ways  that  there  is  a  continuity  in 
American  grand  strategy.  Through  analysis  of  their  arguments,  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  actions 
in  Lebanon  from  1982  to  1983,  and  Iraq  in  2003  should  be  viewed  not  as  isolated 


^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 
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anomalies,  but  as  part  of  a  continuum  in  foreign-policy  trends  that  have  roots,  which 
extend  back  to  the  founding  of  the  nation. 

Walter  Russell  Mead 

In  Mead’s  view,  there  are  at  least  four  distinguishable  patterns  in  U.S.  Foreign 

-j/r 

Policy  when  viewed  over  long  periods  of  time.  In  the  book.  Power,  Terror,  Peace,  and 
War,  Mead  categorizes  these  trends  and  those  that  advocate  them  as  Economic 
Nationalists  Hamiltonians,  Idealistic  Internationalists  Wilsonians,  Isolationist 

O'? 

Jeffersonians,  and  Populist  Nationalist  Jacksonians.  Mead’s  central  argument  is  that 
each  of  these  schools  of  thought  are  ingrained  in  the  American  DNA  and  that  at  different 
times,  based  on  a  myriad  of  complex  reasons,  mostly  tied  to  internal  economic  conditions 
and  external  threats,  they  vie  for  supremacy  in  domestic  politics.  The  winner  in  those 
competitions  for  influence  plays  a  predictable  role  in  determining  foreign  policy  and  U.S. 

-5  0 

grand  strategy. 

Mead  argues  that  since  the  1920s  the  competition  has  mainly  been  between  the 
Idealistic  Internationalist  Wilsonians,  and  the  Populist  Nationalist  Jacksonians.  Mead 
contends  that  the  Wilsonians  see  an  inseparable  link  between  U.S.  long-term  security  and 


Walter  Russell  Mead,  Power,  Terror,  Peace,  and  War  (New  York:  Knopf, 
2004),  19. 

^^Walter  Russell  Mead,  Special  Providence  (New  York:  Knopf,  2001). 

Mead  makes  this  argument  in  both  Power,  Terror,  Peace;  and  War,  and  Special 
Providence. 

^^Ibid.,  Chapters  5  and  6. 
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the  spread  of  Ameriean  liberal  values.  The  interventionist  tendencies  of  the  Wilsonians 
are  balanced  by  the  Jacksonians,  who  fervently  oppose  big  government,  international 
organizations,  and  long-term  U.S.  over-seas  commitments  to  nation  building."^'  In  Mead’s 
view,  the  Jacksonians  are  not  isolationists,  instead,  they  represent  the  hawks  of  foreign 
policy,  quick  to  use  military  force  to  protect  vital  interests.  Rather  than  seek  security 
through  the  establishment  of  like  values,  Jacksonians  seek  security  through  the  threat  of 
overwhelming  force. 

The  thrust  of  Mead’s  argument  is  that  most  Americans  have  always  supported  the 
effort  to  build  a  safer,  more  economically  stable  world  that  values  human  rights. The 
question  is  whether  it  is  better  to  use  global  liberal  institutions  and  governments  or  the 
threat  and  use  of  punitive  force  to  achieve  the  objective.  Because  neither  school  of 
thought  is  able  to  completely  control  the  development  of  foreign  policy,  “there  will 
always  be  contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises,”  in  U.S.  grand  strategy. 
These  contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises  will  be  highlighted  in  later  case 
studies  of  Lebanon  and  Iraq  in  chapters  4  and  5. 


"^'^Mead,  Special  Providence,  Chapter  2.  Mead  believes  that  the  Wilsonian  school 
has  its  active  interventionist  roots  in  the  missionaries  and  fervent  Protestants  that  first 
settled  America.  For  Mead,  Wilsonian  liberal  values  can  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to 
militaristic  and  totalitarian  regimes,  but  the  original  Wilsonians  did  not  believe  the  spread 
of  democratic  society  was  practical  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"^'Mead,  Power,  Terror,  Peace,  and  War,  98. 

42 

Mead,  Special  Providence.  218. 

"^^Mead,  Power,  Terror,  Peace,  and  War,  7. 

^^Ibid. 
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Eliot  Cohen 


In  1973,  when  Cohen  wrote  The  Strategy  of  Innocence? ,  his  thesis  was  that  U.S. 
national  security  policy  reflected  and  was  still  influenced  by  the  period  of  1920  to  1945."^^ 
Like  Mead,  Cohen  believes  the  policy  makers  of  the  1920s  were  heavily  influenced  by 
the  legacy  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  “American  decision  makers  came  to  see  in  the 
experience  of  the  depression  and  spread  of  militaristic  and  totalitarian  regimes  a 
confirmation  of  Wilson’s  basic  view  that  a  liberal  world  order  was  the  only  guarantee  of 
American  Safety.”"^^  Cohen  also  believed  that  the  period  brought  about  four  primary 
trends  in  American  Foreign  Policy  that  have  continued  to  persist.  First,  because  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  threat  posed  by  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  policy  makers  demanded 
military  readiness  and  the  ability  to  prevent  surprise  attacks.  This  in  turn  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  large  peacetime  military  with  a  permanent  presence.  Because  the  threats 
were  external,  policy  makers  viewed  national  security  on  global  rather  than  local  terms. 
Finally,  a  trend  we  will  see  brought  out  again  in  case  studies  of  Lebanon  and  Iraq,  the 
military  developed,  “a  persistent  preference  for  excessively  neat  patterns  of  civil-military 
relations. 

In  the  Strategy  of  Innocence?  Cohen  also  talks  about  what  Mead  termed  the 
contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises  in  U.S.  grand  strategy.  The  U.S., 
according  to  Cohen,  was  forced  during  World  War  II  to  make  several  difficult  choices 

"^^Eliot  Cohen,  “The  strategy  of  innocence?  The  United  States,  1920-1945,”  in  The 
Making  of  Strategy:  Rules,  States,  and  War,  eds.  Williamson  Murray,  MacGregor  Knox, 
and  Alvin  Bernstein  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994),  428-465. 

^'’Ibid.,  454. 

^^Ibid.,  453. 
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between  short-term  and  long-term  goals.  In  1940  and  1941,  the  U.S.  had  to  deeide 
whether  it  was  going  to  conserve  its  resources  for  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  deplete  them  in  support  of  the  defense  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  example  of 
uneasy  compromise  highlighted  by  Cohen  is  that  although  the  U.S.  was  leery  of  the 
long-term  intentions  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  forced  to  provide  the  support 
needed  to  keep  them  in  the  war.^°  Thus,  while  the  grand  strategy  may  be  simplistically 
described  as  doing  what  was  required  to  achieve  the  goal  of  “unconditional  surrender,”  it 
is  clear  that  there  were  many  competing  interests  and  views  on  the  appropriate  way  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  As  we  will  see  in  the  later  chapters,  the  debate  about  what  to  do  and 
how,  is  a  constant  factor  in  development  of  grand  strategy.  This  debate  will  play  a 
prominent  role  in  contributing  to  a  dysfunctional  relationship  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  State  Department  in  both  Lebanon  and  Iraq. 

The  case  studies  of  Lebanon  and  Iraq  will  also  show  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
U.S.  strategy  to  “Americanize”  the  solution  by  asking  the  military  to  use  overwhelming 
force  in  ways  that  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  political  objectives.  Cohen  saw  the  same 
thing  in  World  War  II,  saying  that  the  conflict  shaped  and  revealed  two  distinct 


^^Ibid.,  455. 

^^Ibid. 

^'^The  U.S.  counted  on  the  Soviets  to  wear  down  the  Germans  through  attrition  in 
the  European  theater,  and  in  China  expected  to  use  ports  and  airfields  along  the  east  coast 
to  launch  attacks  on  the  Japanese  main  islands.  Cohen,  “The  Strategy  of  Innocence?,” 
455. 
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characteristics  of  American  strategic  culture:  “The  preferenee  for  massing  a  vast  array  of 
men  and  maehines  and  the  predileetion  for  direet  and  violent  assault.”^^ 

Mead  and  Cohen  both  argue  that  in  the  formulation  of  grand  strategy  there  will 
always  be  contradietions,  tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises.  The  presenee  of  these 
confliets  can  be  attributed  to  the  differences  between  the  sehools  of  thought  that  have 
evolved  within  U.S.  strategie  planning  eireles.  Both  historians  demonstrate  that  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  American  strategic  culture  can  be  revealed  through 
examination  of  virtually  every  military  engagement  sinee  1920.  One  of  the  dominant 
eharacteristies  is  that  the  military’s  preference  for  exeessively  neat  eivil-military  relations 
precludes  diplomats  and  generals  from  working  hand-in-hand  to  craft  holistic,  yet 
nuanced  strategies.  This  lack  of  cooperation  leads  to  conflict  over  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Finally,  historical  analysis  shows  that  while  sorting  through  these  eomplexities  and 
tensions,  America’s  Jeffersonian  preferenee  for  overwhelming  firepower  and  direct 
violent  assault  takes  the  lead  and  often  undermines  the  very  goals  the  U.S.  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

Again,  the  ease  studies  in  ehapters  4  and  5  will  show  that  with  slight  variations  on 
Mead’s  and  Cohen’s  themes,  U.S.  aetions  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq  ean  be  viewed  as  part  of  a 
continuum  of  American  grand  strategy  with  roots  that  date  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
nation. 


^'Cohen,  “The  strategy  of  innocenee?”  464. 
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Dennis  Drew  and  Dr.  Donald  Snow 


Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  grand  strategy  can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled 
Making  Strategy:  An  Introduction  to  National  Security  Processes  and  Problems  by 
Dennis  Drew  and  Donald  Snow.  For  the  authors,  the  role  of  strategy  is  to  define  and 
implement  the  means  necessary  to  achieve  national  interests  or  ends.  The  means  are 
typically  described  in  terms  of  instruments  of  power:  diplomacy,  information,  military, 
and  economy,  while  the  ends  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  national  interests  such  as 
protecting  the  homeland  or  ensuring  vital  sea-lanes  remain  navigable.  Within  this 
framework.  Drew  and  Snow  define  Grand  National  Strategy  as  “the  process  by  which  the 
appropriate  instruments  of  power  are  arrayed  and  employed  to  accomplish  the  national 
interests. Thus,  the  two  parts  of  grand  strategy  are  the  vital  interests  the  nation  is 
trying  to  achieve  or  protect  and  the  instruments  being  used  to  achieve  or  protect  those 
interests. 

Naturally,  the  question  becomes  how  does  a  nation  define  vital  interests?  Drew 
and  Snow  contend  that  all  vital  interests  have  two  components  in  common.  First,  the 
nation  is  “unwilling  to  compromise”  on  the  interest  and  second,  in  addition  to  being 

52 

Col  Dennis  M.  Drew  and  Dr.  Donald  M.  Snow,  Making  Strategy:  An 
Introduction  to  National  Security  Processes  and  Problems  (Maxwell,  AL:  Air  University 
Press,  1988),  27. 

ST 

Ibid.;  When  Drew  and  Snow  wrote  Making  Strategy  in  1988,  the  instruments  of 
national  power  did  not  include  information.  Drew  and  Snow  list  the  instruments  as 
simply,  political/diplomatic,  economic  and  military.  Current  Joint  Doctrine  as  seen  in  JP- 
1,  2009  uses  the  newer  definition  to  define  instruments  of  national  power  as  Diplomatic, 
Informational,  Military  and  Economic  (DIME). 

^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 
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unwilling  to  compromise,  in  order  for  an  interest  to  be  vital,  the  nation  must  be  willing  to 
employ  military  force  to  protect  the  interest.  In  America  Overcommitted,  Donald 
Nuechterlein,  presents  a  framework  for  determining  which  interests  are  worth  fighting 
over  and  which  are  not.^^  Nuechterlein  subdivides  national  interests  into  four  distinct 
categories:  Survival,  Vital,  Major,  and  Peripheral,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 


Intensity  of  Interest 

Basic 

Interest  at 
Stake 

Survival 

Vital 

Major 

Peripheral 

Defense  of 
Homeland 

X 

Economic 

Stability 

X 

Promotion  of 
Values 

X 

Nuclear 

Nonproliferation 

X 

- ' - ^ 

Figure  1 .  National  Interest  Matrix 


Source:  Colonel  Dennis  M.  Drew  and  Dr.  Donald  M.  Snow,  Making  Strategy:  An 
Introduction  to  National  Security  Processes  and  Problems  (Maxwell,  AL:  Air  University 
Press,  1988),  29. 


Nuechterlein  defines  a  survival  interest  as  one  that  threatens  the  physical 
existence  of  a  nation.  Vital  interests  are  those  that  can  create  serious  harm  if  not  met  with 

^%id.,  28. 

^^Donald  Nuechterlein,  America  Overcommitted:  United  States  National  Interests 
in  the  1980s  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1985). 

^^Ibid. 
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strong  measures,  including  application  of  military  force.  Major  interests  are  those  which 
may  negatively  impact  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  however,  the  use  of  military  force  is 
not  deemed  appropriate.  Finally,  Nuechterlein  defines  peripheral  interests  as  being  the 
least  important  and  generally  having  little  impact  on  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Survival 
interests  and  peripheral  interests  are  fairly  easy  for  a  nation  to  categorize  and  there  is 
usually  little  debate  regarding  the  level  of  importance  of  the  given  interest.  In  contrast, 
the  differentiation  between  vital  and  major  interests  is  often  contentious  and  requires 
considerable  debate.  The  categorization  of  the  interests  in  these  two  categories  often  shift 
back  and  forth  between  being  considered  vital  or  major  depending  on  the  views  of  the 
actors  making  the  decision.  These  debates  are  especially  contentious  because  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  represents  which  interests  will  be  defended  with  force  and  which 
will  not.^*^  Once  the  vital  interests  have  been  determined,  they  must  be  matched  with  the 
means  used  to  achieve  or  protect  them. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  instruments  of  national  power  are  the  means  used  to 
achieve  or  protect  national  interests.  Joint  Publication  1,  Doctrine  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  defines  instruments  of  national  power  as  the  tools  the  U.S.  uses  to 
apply  its  power.  They  include  diplomacy,  information,  military  force,  and  economic 
strength.  Diplomacy  refers  to  the  ways  the  diplomatic  skills  of  the  nation  can  be  used  to 


^■^Ibid. 

^“^Drew  and  Snow,  Making  Strategy,  30. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Publication  (JP)  1,  Doctrine  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  2007,  Incorporating 
Change  I,  20  March  2009),  1-8. 
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pursue  national  interests.  Joint  doctrine  states  that,  diplomacy  is  the  tool  used  to  engage 
with  other  states  and  foreign  groups  to  advance  the  U.S.’  values,  interests,  and 
objectives.  Information,  according  to  Todd  Kiefer,  can  best  be  thought  of  as  awareness 
or  a  set  of  beliefs  and  perceived  facts  upon  which  decisions  are  made.^"^  Information,  as 
an  instrument  of  national  power,  is  used  to  influence  domestic  and  foreign  citizens, 
adversaries,  and  governments  through  the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  The  military 
instrument  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  understand  in  that  the  military  is  used,  or  its  use  is 
threatened,  to  achieve  national  interest  through  the  application  of  violence  by  the  armed 
forces.  The  final  tool  that  can  be  used  to  achieve,  or  protect  national  interests,  is  the 
economy.  The  economic  instrument  of  national  power  is  often  used  to  apply  the  carrot- 
and-stick  approach  to  other  nations.  Economic  aide  and  trade  agreements  are  used  as 
enticements  to  persuade  other  nations  to  help  the  U.S.  achieve  or  protect  its  national 
interests,  while  sanctions  and  tariffs  are  used  to  punish  those  who  threaten  U.S. 
interests.  Ultimately,  the  role  of  the  strategist  is  to  determine  what  instruments  of 
national  power  are,  “available,  appropriate,  and  acceptable”  for  use  in  achieving  the 


62 

Drew  and  Snow,  Making  Strategy,  36. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JP  1, 1-9. 

^"^Todd  Kiefer,  “Competition,  War  and  Transformation:  Interagency  Framework 
for  Operational  Planning  and  Force  Development”  (Briefing  on  2  June  2004), 
www.au.afmil/au/awc/awcgate/jcs/competition.ppt/  (accessed  1  March  2012).  At  the 
time  of  the  briefing  in  2004,  Todd  Kiefer  was  a  Commander  in  the  United  States  Navy 
working  on  the  Joint  Staff  J7  at  the  Pentagon. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JP  1,1-9. 

^^Drew  and  Snow,  Making  Strategy,  37. 
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national  objectives.  Providing  direction  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various 

departments  within  the  U.S.  Government  capable  of  applying  the  instruments  of  national 

68 

power  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  began  with  an  examination  of  Clausewitz’s  definition  of  “policy”  as 
the  “trustee  of  all  the  interest  of  the  state,”  the  “great  outlines”  upon  which  war  was 
planned  and  carried  out.^^  Policy,  in  Clausewitz’s  work,  unified  and  reconciled  all  the 
aspects  of  the  internal  administration.  Yet  Clausewitz  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
complexity  or  friction  involved  in  formulating  a  policy  that  could  be  used  as  a  grand 
strategy.  Liddell  Hart  expanded  on  Clausewitz  to  say  that  grand  strategy  was  more  than 
policy,  it  was  policy  in  action.  “The  [coordination  and  direction]  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
nation  .  .  .  towards  the  attainment  of  the  political  object  of  the  war — the  goal  defined  by 
the  fundamental  policy.”^'  Liddell  Hart  addressed  the  complexity  Clausewitz  chose  to 
ignore,  by  describing  how  grand  strategy  must  go  beyond  military  force  and  incorporate 
financial  pressure,  diplomatic  pressure,  and  ethical  pressure  in  a  holistic  manner. 

Upon  this  theoretical  foundation,  the  works  of  Mead  and  Cohen  were  used  to 
demonstrate  the  historical  context  in  which  Lebanon  and  Iraq  fit  in  the  continuum  of  U.S. 


"^^Ibid.,  43. 

^^Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JP  1, 1-8. 
^^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  606-610. 
™Ibid.,  606. 

Liddell  Hart,  Strategy,  322. 
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grand  strategy.  The  authors  highlighted  the  contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy 
compromises  that  must  be  made  when  grand  strategy  moves  from  theory  to  practice. 

Finally,  Drew  and  Snow  were  used  to  show  that  there  are  two  components  to 
grand  strategy:  the  vital  interests  the  nation  is  trying  to  achieve  or  protect,  and  the 
instruments  being  used  to  achieve  or  protect  those  interests.  The  next  chapter  will  focus 
on  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  how  in  theory,  grand  strategy  is  formulated 
and  implemented  within  that  structure. 
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CHAPTER  3 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  CREATES  GRAND  STRATEGY 


The  Executive  Branch  has  far  more  often  than  not  failed  to  formulate,  in 
an  integrated  and  coherent  manner  judiciously  using  resources  drawn  from  all 
elements  of  national  power,  a  mid-and  long-term  strategy  necessary  to  defend  and 
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further  those  interests  vital  to  the  nation’s  security. 

— Don  M.  Snider,  The  National  Security  Strategy: 

Documenting  Strategic  Vision 


Grand  strategy  was  defined  by  Eiddell  Hart  in  the  last  chapter  as  the  coordination 
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and  direction  of  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  toward  achieving  the  political  objective. 
Snow  and  Drew  expressed  a  similar  belief  in  the  meaning  of  grand  strategy  by  defining  it 
as,  the  coordination  and  direction  of  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  towards  the  achievement 
of  political  objectives.^"^  Having  established  these  definitions,  the  question  becomes:  How 
does  the  U.S.  government  create  and  implement  an  agreed  upon  grand  strategy?  This 
chapter  will  explain  why  grand  strategy  development  and  implementation  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  a  democratic  government  that  divides  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  In  theory,  the  National  Security  Council  has  evolved  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  through  an  interagency  process  that  brings  the  whole-of-government 
together  to  advise  the  president  and  help  determine  what  the  grand  strategy  should  be  and 
which  Cabinets  within  the  government  should  be  responsible  for  its  implementation.  This 
chapter  will  begin  with  a  short  historical  examination  of  past  U.S.  grand  strategies, 
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Don  M.  Snider  and  John  A.  Nagl,  The  National  Security  Strategy:  Documenting 
Strategic  Vision  (Carlisle,  PA:  U.S.  Army  War  College,  2001). 

’^Eiddell  Hart,  Strategy,  322. 

’"^Drew  and  Snow,  Making  Strategy,  27. 
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followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  National  Security  Council.  Within  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  role  of  Presidential  Decision  Documents  will  be  used  to  illuminate 
how  policy  is  created,  and  how  that  policy  then  through  action,  becomes  grand  strategy. 

History  of  United  States  Grand  Strategy 
World  War  II 

Historians  and  political  scientists  generally  agree  that  the  best  example  of  the  U.S. 
creating  and  implementing  a  coherent  and  coordinated  grand  strategy  occurred  at  the 
onset  of  World  War  II.  Recognizing  that  the  U.S.  could  potentially  be  drawn  into  a 
two-theater  conflict,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in  the  Pacific,  President  Franklin  Rooseyelt 
and  his  administration,  decided  eyen  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  that  if  the  U.S. 
had  to  fight  both  Germany  and  Japan,  that  the  majority  of  the  resources  and  focus  would 
be  directed  toward  Europe.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  the  U.S.  would  then  turn  its 
attention  toward  the  Pacific.  In  reality,  the  U.S.  expended  considerable  resources  and 
focus  on  the  Pacific  Theater  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Germany,  yet  Rooseyelt’ s  Europe-First 
Policy  and  its  subsequent  implementation,  are  held  up  as  the  model  of  grand  strategy, 
because  all  decisions  regarding  the  application  of  the  instruments  of  national  power  were 
made  with  this  policy  as  the  fundamental  starting  point. 

Although  scholars  hold  up  the  yignette  of  World  War  II  as  the  classic  example  of 
grand  strategy,  the  politicians  of  the  time  found  great  fault  in  the  manner  in  which  the 

’^Daniel  W.  Drezner,  “Values,  Interests,  and  American  Grand  Strategy,” 
danieldrezner.com/research/leffler.pdf  (accessed  7  April  2012). 

’^For  more  information  on  President  Rooseyelt  and  World  War  II  see:  Eric 
Earrabee,  Commander  in  Chief:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt',  and  Waldo  Heinrich, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  American  Entry  into  WWII. 
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U.S.  mobilized  and  fought  the  war.  Speeifieally,  in  1947  the  Senate  Armed  Serviees 
Committee,  found  that  it  took  far  too  long  to  mobilize  the  armed  forces,  resources  were 
used  in  a  wasteful  manner,  intelligence  on  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions  was  lacking, 
and  most  significantly,  there  was  a  disconnect  between  military  objectives  and  political 
purpose.  A  similar  report  from  the  House  of  Representatives  laid  out  the  roadmap  for 
what  would  eventually  be  adopted  as  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Recognizing  the 
next  war  may  not  afford  the  U.S.  time  to  mobilize  and  deploy  forces  the  way  it  had  for 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  report  called  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  nation’s 
national  security  architecture.  Among  the  recommendations  were  several  new 
organizations;  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  National  Security  Council.  The  purpose  of  these  new  entities  was  to 
ensure  that  all  policy  decisions,  whether  they  be  domestic,  foreign  or  purely  military  in 
nature,  were  formed  with  the  best  information  available  from  across  the  government.  The 
hope  was  that  with  the  ability  to  more  efficiently  tap  into  the  nation’s  industry, 
manpower,  and  academia  the  government  would  be  better  stewards  of  available 
resources,  and  would  position  the  U.S.  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  next  war.’^ 


’^Gregory  D.  Foster,  McNair  Paper  27,  In  Search  of  Post-Cold  War  Security 
Structure  (Washington,  DC:  National  Defense  University,  Institute  for  National  Strategic 
Studies,  February  1994). 

’^Ibid.,  10. 

™Ibid. 
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Cold  War  (1945  to  1988) 

While  the  National  Seeurity  Aet  of  1947  was  foeused  on  ensuring  the  U.S.  was 


prepared  for  the  next  big  war,  the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Truman  worked  vigorously 
to  draft  and  implement  a  new  grand  strategy  that  would  minimize  the  ehanee  of  a  Third 
World  War,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  Soviet  sponsored  eommunist  expansion  around  the 
globe.  “Relying  on  the  experienee  of  the  1930s  interwar  years  as  their  frame  of  referenee, 
they  were  eonvineed  that  appeasement  of  totalitarian  states  during  that  period  had 

eneouraged  Axis  aggression.  [The  Truman  Administration]  therefore  adopted  the  position 
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that  Communist  Russia  represented  an  ominous  threat  the  United  States  had  to  resist.” 

As  a  result.  Containment  beeame  the  grand  strategy  of  the  U.S.  Similar  to  the  Europe- 
First  Poliey,  the  poliey  of  Containment  gave  the  government  a  eoneeptual  framework 
upon  whieh  to  base  all  deeisions  on  how  to  align  and  exeeute  all  the  instruments  of 
national  power.  Historians  largely  agree  that  this  grand  strategy  worked  well  for  over  four 
deeades,  lasting  from  its  implementation  in  1947  up  until  the  eollapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  1987  to  1991.^^ 


Post  Cold  War  (1988  to  2001) 

Following  the  eollapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Containment  no  longer 
neeessary.  President  Clinton  had  to  ereate  a  new  grand  strategy.  Eater  in  his  presideney, 
when  asked  by  a  Cable  News  Network  reporter  whether  or  not  there  was  a  “Clinton- 
Doetrine,”  President  Clinton  responded  by  saying  he  believed  it  was,  “bringing  the  world 


^°Ibid. 

^'Drezner,  430. 
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together  to  stop  genoeide  and  ethnic  cleansing.”  Although  that  may  be  how  the 
President  would  like  to  be  remembered,  the  reality  is  that  the  Clinton  Administration’s 
grand  strategy  was  creating  policies  and  aligning  the  instruments  of  national  power  to, 

Q-5 

“batter  down  barriers  to  United  States’  trade  and  investment.”  There  was  a  fundamental 
belief  in  both  George  H.W.  Bush’s  and  Clinton’s  administrations  that  the  opening  of 
world  markets  to  U.S.’  goods  would  not  only  benefit  the  U.S.  in  economic  terms,  but  it 
would  lead  to  a  more  peaceful  world.  As  many  prominent  political  scientists  pointed  out 
at  the  time;  no  two  nations  with  McDonald’s  hamburger  restaurants  had  ever  gone  to  war 
with  each  other.  Thus,  the  implementation  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Act  and 
the  World  Trade  Organization,  moved  to  the  top  of  the  Clinton  Administration’s  priority 
list.  President  Clinton  championed  the  principle  of  engagement  as  the  preferred  method 
of  dealing  with  both  allies  and  competitors.  But  because  the  U.S.  no  longer  had  a 
competitor  which  could  credibly  muster  enough  power  to  balance  or  counter-act  the  U.S.’ 
desires,  the  U.S.  was  essentially  able  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  how  it  would  act  in 
foreign  affairs.  A  prime  example  of  this  being  Europe’s  inability  to  change  President 
Clinton’s  approach  to  dealing  with  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  Because  Africa  and  South  Asia 
did  not  fit  into  this  grand  strategy  of  economic  expansion,  the  U.S.  largely  ignored  these 

^^Walter  Lafeber,  “The  Bush  Doctrine,”  Diplomatic  History  26,  no.  4  (2002): 
543-558. 

^^Ibid.,  543. 
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Thomas  Friedman  first  presented  this  theory  in  his  book  "'The  Lexus  and  the 
Olive  Tree.'”  The  theory  was  disproven  when  Russia  and  Georgia  went  to  war.  Both 
nations  had  McDonalds  in  2008  when  the  war  occurred. 

^^Lafeber,  “Bush  Doctrine,”  549. 
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regions  and  their  problems,  as  evideneed  by  the  closing  of  a  large  number  of  embassies 
and  consulates  in  areas  not  seen  as  vital  in  advancing  the  U.S.’  vital  interests.  Many 
believe  that  the  combination  of  the  collapse  of  the  super-power  dominated  world  order, 
and  America’s  subsequent  withdrawal  from  regions  deemed  unimportant,  allowed  al- 
Qaeda  the  ability  to  expand  and  exploit  areas  in  South  Asia  and  Africa  left  behind  by 
globalization. 

Post  9/11 

Following  the  tragic  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  by 
al-Qaeda  on  September  11,  2001,  President  George  W.  Bush  moved  away  from  Clinton’s 
principle  of  engagement  in  international  relations  and  moved  toward  a  unilateralist 
approach  that  warned  both  friends  and  enemies,  “Every  nation,  in  every  region,  now  has 
a  decision  to  make.  Either  you  are  with  us,  or  you  are  with  the  terrorists.”  Bush’s  grand 
strategy  was  now  singularly  focused  on  doing  whatever  was  required  to  prevent  another 
attack  on  the  U.S.  homeland.  The  foundation  of  this  defense  of  the  homeland  was  an 
offensive  military  campaign  aimed  at  destroying  terrorist  groups  that  threatened  the  U.S. 
and  her  allies  around  the  world.  To  gain  this  security  for  the  homeland  and  help  in 
destroying  terrorist  networks,  the  Bush  Administration  was  willing  to  completely  alter  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  it  had  with  other  nations  and  governments.  The  Taliban,  once 


^'’Ibid.,  544. 
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President  George  W.  Bush,  “Address  to  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  and  the 
American  People,”  20  September  2001,  georgewbush-whitehouse.archives.gov/ 
news/releases/2001/09/20010920-8.html  (accessed  15  April  2012). 

^^Eafeber,  “Bush  Doctrine,”  549. 
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heavily  courted  as  partner  in  building  an  oil  pipeline  that  would  divert  Caspian  Sea  oil 
through  Afghanistan  to  Pakistani  ports  under  the  Clinton  and  Bush  Administrations,  was 
now  “Enemy  #1”  due  to  their  refusal  to  hand  over  Osama  bin  Laden.  Pakistan,  which 
previously  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  U.S.  because  of  their  Nuclear  Weapons 
programs,  went  from  being  a  target  of  sanctions,  to  the  U.S.’  “most  important  military 
partner.”^^  Russia,  originally  deemed  by  the  Bush  Administration  to  be  “weak  and 
irrelevant”  became  an  increasingly  important  partner  due  to  their  experience  fighting  the 
Islamic  extremist  in  Chechnya.  Finally,  Africa  went  from  being  a  continent  that  held  very 
few  vital  interests  for  the  U.S.,  to  a  continent  that  had  to  be  engaged  to  ensure  that 
al-Qaeda  did  not  leave  Afghanistan,  only  to  reform  in  another  ungovemed  space  within 
Africa. The  key  concept  to  understand,  as  highlighted  by  these  examples,  is  that  the 
Bush  Administration  changed  the  definition  of  U.S.  ’  National  Interests  after  September 
I  Ith.  As  discussed  above,  the  previous  definition  of  national  interests  under  the  Clinton 
Administration  was  anything  that  helped  expand  trade  and  investment.  After  September 
I  Ith,  national  interests,  “revolved  completely  around  internal  debates  over  what  was 
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Lafeber,  “Bush  Doctrine,”  546.  The  negotiations  to  build  the  pipeline  with  the 
Taliban  originally  fell  apart  under  the  Clinton  administration,  due  to  US  concerns  over 
Taliban  human  rights  abuses  and  the  treatment  of  women.  The  Bush  Administration  tried 
to  restart  the  negotiations  but  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Bin  Laden  was  now  residing 
in  the  country  and  he  had  been  blamed  for  the  US  Embassy  bombings  in  Kenya  and 
Tanzania  and  the  attack  on  the  USS  Cole. 

^‘^Lafaber,  “Bush  Doctrine,”  548. 

■^'ibid. 
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required  for  the  nation’s  security.”  As  we’ll  see  in  the  next  section,  those  internal 
debates,  in  theory,  are  supposed  to  take  place  within  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  National  Security  Council 

The  National  Security  Council  was  created  as  part  of  the  larger  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Government  dealt  with  complex  problems  as 
individual  departments — the  State  Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Treasury — with  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  president.  As  the  U.S. 
emerged  from  World  War  II,  with  an  unprecedented  global  leadership  role,  it  recognized 
that  the  stove-piped  approach  to  dealing  with  international  affairs  no  longer  worked. 
Instead  global  leadership  required  a  combination  of  diplomacy,  economic  enticement, 
and  military  strength.  The  National  Security  Council  was  created  as  a  means  of 
bringing  together  the  disparate  departments  under  the  Executive  Branch  in  order  to 
“mitigate  the  problems  that  [arose]  from  the  way  the  United  States  Government  is 
structured.”^"^  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  did  not  knock  down  the  stove-pipes,  but 
“it  did  bend  them  at  the  top  so  that  the  policy  thoughts  coming  from  each  would  come 
together  [within  the  National  Security  Council]. 

Per  Section  101  of  Title  I.  of  the  National  Security  Act  entitled.  Coordination  for 
National  Security,  the  purpose  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  threefold.  The  first 

■^^Ibid. 
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Donald  Rumsfeld,  Known  and  Unknown:  A  Memoir  (New  York:  Sentinel, 

2011),  317. 

'^Ibid. 

■^^Ibid. 
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objective  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  to  advise  the  president  on  how  best  to 
integrate  foreign,  domestic,  and  military  policies  of  the  U.S.  to  achieve  national  security 
objectives.  The  second  purpose  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  to  assess  and  appraise 
the  objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  associated  with  the  U.S.’  National  Security 
Policy.  The  final  purpose  of  the  National  Security  Council  as  laid  out  in  the  National 
Security  Act  is  to  review  and  consider  all  national  security  policies  that  have  common 
interests  across  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  government.  The  purpose  of  the 
National  Security  Council  is  to  ensure  the  president  regularly  looks  at  all  the  facets  of 
“complex  multidimensional  issues”  and  provides  guidance  that  can  then  be  carried  out  in 

Q7 

a  coordinated  fashion  by  the  various  departments  and  agencies. 

The  National  Security  Advisor  is  the  person  responsible  for  ensuring  the  president 
receives  multiple  points  of  view  from  all  departments  and  agencies  involved  in  a  given 
policy  debate.  Due  to  the  way  the  National  Security  Advisor  was  created  under  the 
Dwight  Eisenhower  Administration,  there  is  no  congressional  mandate  for  the  position  or 

QO 

formal  guidance  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  National  Security  Advisor. 
According  to  Donald  Rumsfeld,  successful  National  Security  Advisors  perform  three  key 
roles.  First,  they  identify  where  policy  guidance  from  the  president  is  necessary.  Then 
they  manage  the  interagency  debate  to  ensure  the  president  receives  the  information 
needed  to  make  informed  decisions  and  provide  guidance  to  the  administration.  Finally, 

^^Richard  A.  Best,  The  National  Security  Council:  An  Organizational  Assessment 
(Washington,  DC:  Congressional  Research  Service,  2009). 
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the  National  Security  Advisor  should  ensure  that  the  president’s  decisions  are  understood 
by  all  and  carried  out  in  the  manner  prescribed.  The  National  Security  Advisor  does  this 
by  working  with  the  President  and  the  interagency  staff  to  formulate  and  issue 
Presidential  Decision  Directives. 

Presidential  Decision  Directives 

Presidential  Decision  Directives  are  designed  to  create  intensive  interaction 
among  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  process  begins  when  the  President, 
normally  through  the  National  Security  Advisor,  issues  a  Presidential  Review  Directive, 
“which  tasks  the  relevant  agencies  to  develop  a  new  policy  based  on  broad  guidance.” 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  Presidential  Decision  Directive  has  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
relevant  agencies  from  within  the  whole-of-government.  When  President  Clinton  wanted 
to  formulate  his  Latin  American  Policy,  he  sent  his  Presidential  Review  Directive  to  21 
separate  agencies  within  the  government,  thus  bringing  together  both  those  agencies  with 
direct  ties  to  Latin  America  and  those  agencies  whose  policies  had  second  and  third  order 
effects  on  Latin  America.''^'  In  theory,  once  each  agency  receives  the  Presidential  Review 
Directive,  with  the  President’s  broad  guidance,  they  assign  an  office  or  person  within 
their  particular  agency  to  represent  their  organization’s  interests  in  the  larger  interagency 
debate  that  will  result  in  a  Presidential  Decision  Directive.  Once  the  Presidential  Decision 

^^Rumsfeld,  Known  and  Unknown,  324. 

^'^'^Gabriel  Marcella,  “National  Security  and  the  Interagency  Process:  Forward  into 
the  2 1st  Century,”  in  U.S.  Army  War  College  Guide  to  Strategy,  eds.  Joseph  R.  Cerami, 
James  F.  Holcomb,  and  Army  War  College  (Carlisle  Barracks,  PA:  Strategic  Studies 
Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  2001). 

^°'lbid.,  117. 
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Directive  is  issued,  the  heads  of  the  agencies  are  then  tasked  to  ensure  that  their  agency’s 
policies  and  actions  align  with  the  new  Presidential  Decision  Directive.  Often,  these 
shifts  require  resources,  which  must  be  added  to  the  agency  or  taken  from  another 
program.  Because  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings,  the  changes  must  be  “costed  out  and 
submitted  ...  for  approval  and  funding,  without  which  policy  is  merely  words  of  hopeful 
expectations.”  Grand  strategy  truly  begins  after  the  interagency  debates  have  been 
settled,  the  President  has  issued  a  Presidential  Decision  Directive,  the  applicable  agencies 
of  the  government  have  determined  what  adjustments  are  needed  to  meet  the  intent  of  the 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  and  Congress  has  provided  the  funding  and  approval  to 
make  the  necessary  changes.  One  relatively  recent  Presidential  Decision  Directive  stands 
out  due  to  the  fact  that  it  outlined  how  to  more  effectively  use  the  interagency  process. 

Presidential  Decision  Directive  56:  The  Clinton  Administration’s 

103 

Policy  on  Managing  Complex  Contingency  Operations. 

In  1996,  President  Clinton’s  National  Security  Staff  looked  back  at  the  way  the 
interagency  handled  complex  contingency  operations  in  Panama  (1989  to  1990),  Somalia 
(1992  to  1994),  and  Haiti  (1994  to  1995).  Because  there  were  no  set  guidelines  on  how 
each  of  these  contingency  operations  should  be  handled,  they  were  all  approached  and 


'°^Ibid. 
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When  President  George  W.  Bush  was  elected  President,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did  was  change  the  nomenclature  from  Presidential  Decision  Directives  (PDDs)  to 
National  Security  Presidential  Directives  (NSPD).  For  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  See:  Gabriel  Marcella,  Affairs  of  State:  The  Interagency  and 
National  Security  (Washington,  DC:  National  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  December 
2008),  StrategicStudiesInstitute.army.mil/pdffiles/Pub896.pdf  (accessed  15  March  2012). 
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conducted  in  a  somewhat  ad-hoe  manner.  Presidential  Direetive  56  attempted  to  take 
the  best  interageney  lessons  from  these  events  and  institutionalize  them  so  that  the  U.S. 
and  the  interagency  in  particular,  would  be  better  prepared  to  handle  them.  “The 
philosophy  behind  the  document  is  that  interageney  planning  ean  make  or  break  a 
[military]  operation.” The  Direetive  tried  to  effeet  ehange  in  the  interageney  proeess  by 
reeommending  five  broad  reforms:  ereation  of  an  Exeeutive  Committee,  the  requirement 
for  a  detailed  politieal-military  implementation  plan,  interageney  rehearsals,  interagency 
after-action  reviews,  and  training  for  poliey  makers  on  how  to  effectively  use  the 
interageney  proeess.  After  Presidential  Direetive  56  was  published,  the  Clinton 
administration  attempted  to  apply  its  prineiples  in  several  contingeney  operations 
ineluding  Kosovo  (1998  to  1999).  The  after-aetion  report  from  Kosovo  highlighted  the 
“reeurring  problems  of  the  interageney:  the  need  for  deeisive  authority  (nobody’s  in 
eharge),  eontrasting  approaehes  and  institutional  eultures  (partieularly  diplomatie  versus 
military)  with  respeet  to  planning,  and  the  laek  of  incentives  aeross  the  government  to 
ereate  professionals  expert  in  interageney  work.”  Thus,  while  Presidential  Direetive  56 
attempted  to  take  the  best  practiees  from  previous  experienees  and  institutionalize  them, 
it  eould  not  overeome  the  inherent  faults  that  are  built  into  the  interageney  system:  laek 

^'^"^John  T.  Fishel,  Civil-Military  Operations  in  the  New  World  (New  York: 

Praeger,  1997). 

'’^^Mareella,  Affairs  of  State,  118. 

'“ibid. 
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of  authority,  cultural  differences,  and  laek  of  incentives  to  put  the  interageney  suceess 
above  individual  agency  parochialism. 

The  Reality  of  Grand  Strategy 

The  reality  of  strategic  policy  making  is  that  grand  strategy  is  not  always  well 
thought  through  and  staffed  through  the  interagency  process  of  Presidential  Review 
Direetives,  interageney  debate,  and  Presidential  Decision  Directives.  Often  times, 
administrations  find  that  “speeehes,  press  conferenees,  VIP  visits,  and  presidential  travel” 
eontribute  to  the  development  of  policy  as  much  as  the  formal  interagency  process. 

The  U.S.’  push  for  NATO  expansion  is  a  prime  example  of  policy  formulation  outside 
the  normal  National  Security  Council  process,  and  is  a  cautionary  tale  of  what  can  be 
missed  when  polieies  are  formed  without  regard  to  grand  strategy.  In  September  of  1994, 
as  the  Clinton  Administration  pushed  a  proposal  to  expand  NATO  membership  to  include 
the  Czeeh  Republic,  Poland,  and  Hungary;  members  of  the  NATO  briefing  team  visited 
Yale  University  to  sell  their  proposal.  During  the  question  and  answer  session  that 
followed.  Professor  Bruee  Russett  stood  and  asked  several  pointed  questions  such  as: 
Could  this  proposal  undermine  President  Yeltsin’s  efforts  to  demoeratize  Russia?  Could 
this  drive  Russia  into  some  type  of  alliance  with  China?  “Then  one  of  the  briefers 
exclaimed,  in  front  of  [the]  entire  audienee: — Good  God! — We’d  never  thought  of 
that!”''*^  The  genesis  of  the  NATO  expansion  came  from  a  brief  meeting  in  the  Oval 
Office  between  Polish  President  Lech  Walesa,  Czech  President  Vaelav  Havel,  and 

'“■^Ibid.,  112. 

^'‘^John  L.  Gaddis,  What  is  Grand  Strategy  (Duke  University,  Keynote  address  for 
a  eonference  on  “American  Grand  Strategy  after  War,”  2009). 
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President  Clinton.  When  the  two  Eastern  European  leaders  asked  President  Clinton  to 
include  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland,  and  Hungary  in  NATO,  he  agreed  on  the  spot  and 
from  that  day  forward  began  using  speeches,  press  conferences,  and  presidential  travel  to 
extol  NATO  expansion.  * ' ' 

The  interagency  process  was  created  to  ensure  that  the  second  and  third  order 
effects  of  policy  decisions  were  thought  of,  and  that  the  whole-of-government  was 
brought  together  to  offer  the  President  the  best  advice  on  how  to  proceed  based  on 
policies  and  stated  grand  strategies.  As  this  example  clearly  shows,  the  interagency 
process  is  not  always  used  effectively  or  as  it  was  intended.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
will  endeavor  to  explain  how  the  interagency  was  used  to  develop  a  grand  strategy  for 
Eebanon  in  1982  and  Iraq  in  2003. 


'''ibid.,  4.  Eor  a  complete  description  of  how  NATO  expansion  became  US 
policy,  see  James  M.  Goldgeier,  Not  Whether  but  When:  The  U.S.  Decision  to  Enlarge 
NATO  (Washington,  DC:  Brookings  Institution  Press,  1999). 
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CHAPTER  4 


LEBANON  CASE  STUDY 


Instead  of  promoting  a  rapprochement  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors,  the 

application  of  U.S.  force  and  diplomacy  had  succeeded  only  in  pushing  these 

1 12 

objectives  beyond  all  reach. 

— Ralph  A.  Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an 
Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Understanding  how  the  United  States 
Became  Involved 

The  U.S.’  initial  history  of  involvement  in  Lebanon  began  in  May  of  1958,  when 
then  Lebanese  President  Camille  Chamoun  asked  President  Eisenhower  to  deploy  U.S. 
forces  to  Lebanon  in  order  to  dissuade  Syria  from  invading.  Although  reluctant, 
Eisenhower  agreed  to  employ  U.S.  forces  based  on  three  factors.  Eirst,  Eisenhower  was 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  Soviet  influence  in  Syria.  Second,  Eisenhower  believed  the 
U.S.  had  to  support  allies  who  stood  against  the  Pan-Arabism  that  was  sweeping  the 
region.  Einally,  the  pro-American  government  in  Iraq  had  just  been  overthrown  and 
executed,  leading  the  U.S.  to  fear  that  the  government  in  Lebanon  would  be  next  if 
support  was  not  given.  Therefore,  Eisenhower  agreed  to  send  5,000  Marines  and  a 
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Ralph  A.  Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
(New  York:  Praeger,  1991).  Dr  Hallenbeck  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Political  Science  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  was  the  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Division 
on  the  Army  Staff.  In  1979,  while  serving  at  the  U.S.  European  Command  as  the  Chief  of 
Operations  and  Plans,  he  was  “personally  involved  in  planning,  supporting,  and 
controlling  the  activities  of  the  Marine  and  Naval  Eorces  in  Lebanon.”  Erom  About  the 
Author,  in  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 
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contingent  of  U.S.  Army  soldiers  to  Lebanon  for  six  months. The  first  U.S. 
intervention  in  Lebanon  ended  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Syrians  no  longer  intended 
to  invade  and  the  situation  stabilized.  Aceording  to  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  analyst, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lebanon  in  1982  and  interviewed  as  part  of 
this  researeh,  the  presenee  of  U.S.  forees  was  eredited  with  providing  time  needed  for  the 
rival  Lebanese  factions  to  agree  on  the  election  of  a  new  President,  whieh  in-tum  led  to  a 
semblance  of  political  stability  and  a  lack  of  outright  hostility  between  the  factions  for 
nearly  20  years.  That  peaee  held  until  the  outbreak  of  the  1975  eivil  war. 

Lebanese  Civil  War 

The  origins  of  the  1975  Lebanese  Civil  War  eannot  be  separated  from  the  larger 
issues  of  the  Middle  East,  namely  the  enduring  conflict  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Palestinians,  hollowing  the  1973  Yom  Kipper  War,  the  U.S.  brokered  the  Camp  David 
Peace  Aceords  in  whieh  Egypt  offieially  agreed  to  recognize  Israel  in  return  for  Israel 
returning  the  Sinai  to  Egypt.  As  part  of  the  Camp  David  Peaee  Talks,  Eebanon  became 
a  key  area  of  foreign-policy  interest  to  the  U.S.  hollowing  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  U.S.  attempted  to  get  the  Palestinians  to  recognize  Israel’s  right  to  exist  in 
return  for  Palestinian  self-government  in  the  oecupied  territories. 

^'"^CB20120313E0001,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  13  Mareh 
2012,  Quantieo. 

"^Ibid. 

''^George  Sehultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph:  Diplomacy,  Power,  and  the  Victory  of 
the  American  Ideal  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1993),  429. 
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One  of  the  major  obstructions  to  the  negotiations  was  the  PLO,  which  because  of 
its  militancy,  had  already  been  “forcibly  expelled”  from  Jordan  and  Syria,  which  did  not 
want  the  PLO  causing  trouble  within  their  borders.  Unfortunately,  Lebanon  did  not  have 
a  strong  central  government  or  strong  military  to  prevent  the  PLO  from  taking  refuge  in 
southern  Lebanon,  where  they  prospered  among  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  By 
1975,  there  were  350,000  Palestinians  in  Lebanon.  This  added  to  the  already  volatile 
balance  of  power  between  the  Maronite  Christians,  the  Lebanese  Shia  Muslims,  and 
Druze  within  Lebanon. 

In  1975,  that  strain  exploded  into  a  full  civil  war.  Unable  to  control  the  factions, 
the  Lebanese  Army  broke  apart,  forcing  Lebanese  President  Suleiman  Frangieh  to  ask 
Syria  to  intervene  and  stop  the  fighting,  that  was  now  almost  completely  along  sectarian 
lines.  The  Syrians  deployed  30,000  troops  to  Lebanon  and  from  1976  until  1982;  they 
were  able  to  quell  the  violence  as  “invited  peacekeepers.”^'^  Despite  the  Syrian  presence, 
all  of  the  factions,  “maintained  well-armed  militias,  and  [sought]  outside  support  in  order 
to  ensure  survival  in  the  internecine  Lebanese  political  environment.”  In  the  run-up  to 
the  1982  elections,  the  Phalange,  the  largest  of  the  Maronite  Christian  factions,  began 
vehemently  voicing  opposition  to  the  presence  of  both  the  PLO  and  the  Syrian 
peacekeepers  in  Lebanon.  The  Israelis  recognized  a  natural  partner  in  the  Phalange  and 
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their  Lebanese  Forees  Christian  militia,  beeause  they  were  non-Muslim,  anti-PLO,  and 
anti-Syria/^'  To  enhance  this  tie,  the  Israelis  provided  over  $100  million  to  the  Lebanese 
Forces  Christian  Militia  between  1976  and  1982.  In  return  for  this  support,  the  Israelis 
expected  and  encouraged  the  Phalange  to  act  as  their  proxy  in  attacking  the  PLO  and 
Syria. 

When  the  PLO  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  early  June  1982,  the  Israelis  decided  they  could  no  longer  accept  the  terrorist 
organization’s  presence  on  its  border.  They  responded  by  launching  “Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee”  under  the  auspices  that  it  would  create  a  25  mile  cordon  free  of  the  PLO, 
pushing  them  beyond  the  range  of  their  limited  artillery  and  rockets.  However,  within 
four  days,  Israeli  troops  had  surpassed  the  25  mile  cordon  and  were  at  the  outskirts  of 
Beirut,  where  the  PLO  had  retreated,  and  had  dug  in  for  a  final  fight.  The  ensuing 
siege  lasted  from  mid-June  until  15  August  1982,  when  the  Israelis  accepted  a  U.S.- 
brokered  deal  to  allow  the  PLO  to  peacefully  leave  Beirut,  and  resettle  in  eight  separate 
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Arab  countries,  (Jordan,  Iraq,  Tunisia,  North  Yeman,  South  Yeman,  Syria,  Sudan,  and 


Algeria). 

Having  few  other  options,  the  PLO  agreed  to  this  arrangement  only  after  the  U.S. 
and  Israel  guaranteed  safe  passage  of  the  fighters  and  proteetion  of  their  families 
remaining  in  West  Beirut  from  attaek  by  the  Phalange.  This  guarantee  would  be 
backed  by  a  Multi-National  Foree,  which  included  800  U.S.  Marines,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians.  This  began  the  seeond  U.S.  intervention  into  Lebanon.  Modeled  on  the  1958 
intervention,  the  Marines  of  the  32nd  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (MAU)  were  only 
supposed  to  be  in  Beirut  for  60  days.  The  remainder  of  this  ehapter  will  demonstrate 
that  while  the  seeond  intervention  was  taetioally  sueeessful  in  safely  evaeuating  the  PLO, 
a  laek  of  a  grand  strategy  led  to  deeisions  that  fundamentally  erippled  the  larger  peaee 
proeess.  This  resulted  in  the  need  for  a  third  intervention,  and  ultimately  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Lebanon. 


Why  the  United  States’  Mission 
in  Lebanon  Failed 

The  following  ease  study  on  the  U.S.’  intervention  into  Lebanon  in  1982  will 
show  that  the  U.S.  failed  to  employ  a  grand  strategy  for  four  distinct  reasons.  First,  there 
was  a  failure  to  reeognize  that  ultimate  sueeess  rested  almost  entirely  on  politieal 


^^'’Ibid.,  13. 

'^^CB20120313E0001,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview. 

'^^Col.  Timothy  J.  Geraghty,  USMC  (Ret.),  Peacekeepers  At  War:  Beirut  1983- 
The  Marine  Commander  Tells  His  Story  (Washington,  DC:  Potomac  Books,  2009),  7. 

^^'^CB20120313E0001,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview. 
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reconciliation  between  the  opposing  factions  within  the  Lebanese  government,  the  PLO, 
and  the  Syrian  government.  Second,  this  lack  of  recognition  of  how  U.S.  actions  would 
affect  political  reconciliation  led  directly  to  a  lack  of  consensus  about  what  needed  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.  Third,  these  disagreements  erupted  into  personality  disputes 
between  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  which  in  turn 
polarized  the  National  Security  Council  and  paralyzed  it  from  fulfilling  its  assigned 
responsibilities.  Fourth,  when  the  Lebanese  proved  incapable  or  unwilling  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  there  was  intense  pressure  from  Washington  to  “Americanize”  the 
solution.  Finally,  there  was  a  lack  of  congruency  between  roles  the  military  was  given, 
objectives  it  was  asked  to  achieve,  and  overarching  United  Foreign  Policy  objectives  of 
the  U.S. 


Military  Mission  Wholly  Dependent 
on  Political  Reconciliation 

If  one  were  designing  a  grand  strategy  for  the  successful  achievement  of  U.S. 
interests  in  Lebanon,  the  first  and  most  obvious  requirement  would  be  for  political 
reconciliation  between  the  factional  groups,  (Maronite  Christians,  Sunni  Muslims, 
Palestinians,  Shiite  Muslims,  and  Druze,)  all  vying  for  a  greater  share  of  power.  To  an 
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extent,  the  U.S.  reeognized  this  early  in  1982,  prior  to  the  seeond  intervention.  The 
Reagan  Administration  was  already  engaged  in  the  larger  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  in 
which  it  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  could  act  in  an  even-handed  manner,  seeking 
the  best  possible  outcome  for  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis.  By  acting  neutral,  the  U.S. 
hoped  that  achieving  progress  on  the  larger  Arab-Israeli  problem  would  lead  to  political 
reconciliation  within  Lebanon.  The  process  of  political  reconciliation  and  the  desire  to  be 
viewed  as  a  non-partisan  player  in  the  peace  process  failed,  largely  because  the  U.S. 
failed  to  re-examine  its  strategic  approach  after  two  key  events:  the  massacres  at  Sabra 
and  Shatila,  and  the  17  May  unilateral  Israeli-Lebanon  Agreement. 

Sabra  and  Shatila 

As  discussed  above,  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Lebanon  was  a  tactical 
success  for  the  Multi  National  Force.  With  the  PLO  out  of  the  country,  the  Lebanese 
Parliament  met  to  elect  a  new  President.  Heavily  supported  both  logistically  and 
economically  by  the  Israelis,  the  Phalange  Maronite  Christian  candidate,  Bashir 
Gemayel,  easily  won  the  election.  The  U.S.,  convinced  that  Lebanon  was  now  on  solid 
footing,  removed  the  Marine  contingent.  However,  a  suicide  bomb  attack  killed 
Gemayel  before  he  could  officially  assume  the  presidency.  The  Israelis,  who  had  agreed 
not  to  enter  the  Muslim  area  of  Western  Beirut,  as  part  of  the  PLO  evacuation  agreement, 

'^'Col  James  M.  Mead,  USMC,  Speech  to  Naval  War  College,  14  September 
1983,  Benis  M.  Frank  Papers,  Gray  Research  Center  Archives,  Marine  Corps  University 
Library,  Quantico,  Va. 

^^^CB20120313E0001,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview. 
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immediately  broke  the  eonditions  of  the  eease-fire.  They  moved  on  Western  Beirut 
under  the  auspiees  that  they  were  going  to  elear  out  any  remaining  PLO  fighters.  The 
reality  was  that  only  the  elderly,  women,  and  small  ehildren  remained  in  the  eamp.  As  the 
Israelis  surrounded  Sabra  and  Shatila,  the  Phalange  Christians  entered  the  eamp  and 
massaered  thousands  of  women  and  ehildren  as  retribution  for  the  killing  of  Gemayel. 
World  sentiment  quiekly  turned  against  the  Israelis,  who  had  the  ability  to  stop  the  attaek 
but  ehose  not  to,  and  the  Amerieans  who  had  prematurely  departed  Lebanon  even  though 
they  had  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  remaining  Palestinians  as  part  of  the  eease-fire 
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agreement.  Under  intense  international  pressure.  President  Reagan  agreed  to  send  the 
Marines  baek  into  Beirut,  thus  beginning  the  third  U.S.  intervention  in  Lebanon. 

This  event  marked  the  first  instanee  where  the  U.S.  should  have  re-examined  its 
grand  strategy  to  determine  what  politieal  and  military  adjustments  needed  to  be  made  to 
ensure  U.S.’  objeetives  in  Lebanon  were  aehieved.  The  questions  that  should  have  been 
answered  are:  Is  there  a  realistie  ehanee  for  politieal  reeoneiliation  between  the  faetions 
after  the  massaeres,  or  are  the  ruling  Maronite  Christians  going  to  have  to  foree  the  other 
faetions  into  submission?  If  Gemayel  is  going  to  have  to  subdue  the  rival  faetions,  are  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forees  (LAF)  eapable  of  doing  so,  without  splintering  along  seetarian 
lines?  Should  the  U.S.  Marines  train  the  LAF?  Is  it  wise  for  the  U.S.  to  be  pereeived  as 

^^^Col  James  M.  Mead,  USMC,  Interview  by  Benis  M.  Frank,  Camp  Geiger,  13 
January  1983,  Benis  M.  Frank  Papers,  Gray  Researeh  Center  Arehives,  Marine  Corps 
University  Library,  Quantieo,  VA. 

'^^Ibid. 
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the  backer  of  the  Maronite  Christians  who  are  subduing  Muslim  factions,  and  how  will 
such  a  perception  affect  the  greater  Middle  East  peace  process?  If  the  U.S.  chooses  to 
back  Geyamel’s  government,  is  it  willing  to  use  military  force  to  ensure  the  Israelis  and 
Syrians  do  not  interfere  in  Lebanese  internal  politics? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  grand  strategy  and 
helped  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Department  of  Defense  craft  operational 
strategies  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Unfortunately,  because  there  was  little  time  and 
the  U.S.  was  under  intense  pressure  to  respond,  the  Marines  were  sent  in  with  the  vague 
mission  of  providing  presence. 

This  event  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  irreconcilable  split  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  within  the  Reagan  Administration. 
For  Casper  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  massacre  at  Sabra  and  Shatila  was 
a  clear  example  of  factional  fighting  and  which  the  U.S.  should  not  become  entangled 
in.  Already  angered  that  the  U.S.  had  been  drawn  into  the  Lebanese  conflict  by  what 
he  viewed  as  Israel’s  illegitimate  siege  of  Beirut,  he  believed  that  the  U.S.  should 
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virtually  cut  all  ties  with  Israel.  Certainly,  if  the  U.S.  wanted  to  retain  the  position  of 

an  honest  broker  to  the  Arab  people,  the  U.S.  should  have  strongly  condemned  the  Israeli 
Government  and  demanded  concessions  in  the  peace  process,  but  the  U.S.  did  neither. 
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17  May  Agreement 


As  the  fighting  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  1982  and  into  early  1983, 
the  U.S.  could  do  very  little  to  convince  the  Israelis  and  Syrians  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon.  Israel  demanded  that  the  U.S.  provide  more  economic  assistance  in  return  for 
negotiating  a  withdrawal;  and  the  Syrians,  initially  battered  and  nearly  broken  by  the 
Israelis  in  Lebanon,  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union,  who  were  more  than  willing  to  supply 
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weapons,  ammunition,  economic  assistance,  and  training.  With  strong  backing  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Syrians  believed  they  no  longer  needed  to  pursue  a  peace 

139 

agreement. 

Finally,  in  April  1983,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  traveled  to  the  Middle  East  with  a 
mandate  from  President  Reagan  to  secure  a  peace  agreement  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon.  Israel  was  willing  at  this  point  to  concede  to  the  U.S.’  demands  for  a  peace 
agreement  due  to  the  casualties  it  was  suffering  in  Lebanon  and  the  loss  of  domestic 
support  for  the  occupation,  that  resulted  from  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  massacres. 

Lebanon  was  weary  of  making  a  deal  because  it  feared  signing  any  agreement  with  Israel 
would  lead  to  its  banishment  from  the  Arab  League,  much  like  what  had  happened  to 
Egypt  after  it  agreed  to  the  Camp  David  Peace  Accords.  With  strong  assurances  from 
Secretary  Shultz  that  the  U.S.  would  remain  involved  in  Lebanon,  and  with  few  other 
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options,  the  Lebanese  Government  accepted  the  peace  agreement,  which  established  a 
diplomatic  relationship  with  Israel  and  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  both  Israeli  and 

142 

Syrian  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Predictably,  the  Syrians  rejected  the  peace  agreement,  but  through  back  channels, 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  assured  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Syrians  would  withdrawal  as  soon  as  the  Israelis  did.  Colonel  Mead,  the  Commander 
of  the  22nd  MAU,  believed  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  24th  MAU  on  30  May  1983  that 
there  was  still  a  strong  possibility  that  the  U.S.  plan  to  negotiate  the  full  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  and  Syrian  forces  from  Lebanon  could  still  succeed.  Secretary  Shultz  was 
relying  on  the  Israelis  to  continue  the  threat  of  permanent  occupation  as  leverage  to 
convince  the  Syrians  to  go  along  with  the  17  May  Agreement.  Unfortunately, 
circumstances  on  the  ground  made  it  impossible  for  the  Israelis  to  maintain  their 
positions  in  the  Shouf  Mountains,  and  they  openly  began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
partial  withdrawal  to  the  Awali  River.  Once  this  occurred,  on  4  September  1983,  the 
Syrians  no  longer  had  any  motivation  to  withdrawal  their  forces  from  Lebanon.  Hafez 
al  Assad,  the  President  of  Syria,  believed  that  the  Syrians  now  had  the  upper-hand,  and 
that  with  Soviet  and  Iranian  backing  he  could  continue  to  use  both  the  Druze  faction  and 

‘^^Ibid. 

Weinberger,  Fighting  for  Peace,  155. 

^"^"^Col  James  M.  Mead,  USMC,  Interview  II,  by  Benis  M.  Frank,  Marine  Corps 
Head  Quarters,  5  May  1984,  Benis  M.  Frank  Papers,  Gray  Research  Center  Archives, 
Marine  Corps  University  Library,  Quantico,  VA. 
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Syrian  troops  within  Lebanon  to  further  undermine  Israel,  the  U.S.,  and  the  Maronite 
Christian  Government  of  Amin  Gemayel. 

The  U.S.  should  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  once  again  reassess  the  grand 
strategy  for  Lebanon.  The  questions  that  needed  to  be  answered  were:  Was  the  U.S. 
willing  to  use  its  considerable  military  might  to  force  the  Syrians  to  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon?  If  it  did,  could  it  also  use  political  pressure  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  Israel? 
With  the  Druze  firmly  in  the  Syrian  Camp  and  actively  attacking  Lebanese  and  Israeli 
Forces,  was  there  any  chance  of  political  reconciliation?  Was  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  to 
use  military  force  against  the  Syrians  and  still  keep  the  support  of  moderate  Arab  states 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Egypt?  Would  the  U.S.’  partners  in  the  Multi-National 
Force;  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  support  the  use  of  overwhelming  military  force? 
Did  the  strong  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Syria  change  the  entire  calculus? 

While  none  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  were  straight  forward,  what  should 
have  been  plainly  obvious  to  all  of  the  decision  makers  within  the  U.S.  was  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  chance  the  U.S.  could  achieve  any  of  its  strategic  objectives  as  long  as  the 
Pentagon,  Department  of  State,  National  Security  Council,  and  Congress  remained  at 
odds.  Success  in  Febanon  required  an  understanding  that  a  political  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  without  the  credible  threat  of  military  force,  but  at  the  same  time,  military 
force  had  to  be  discriminately  used  at  appropriate  times  to  modify  the  behavior  of  the 
Syrians  and  anti-Govemment  factions  within  Febanon.  Poorly  conceived  or  ill-timed 
application,  of  military  force  had  the  potential  to  undermine  the  political  process. 

^"^^For  more  in-depth  explanations  of  the  politics  surrounding  the  17  May 
Agreement,  see  all  of  Shultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph,  Chapters  14  and  15. 
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Unfortunately,  as  has  been  previously  diseussed  in  ehapter  3,  the  structure  of  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  allow  for  this  type  of  closely  coordinated  effort  between  the 
diplomats  and  the  military.  This  structural  flaw  led  to  the  failure  in  Lebanon,  and  later  in 
a  similar  situation,  presented  itself  again  in  Iraq,  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Disagreement  over  What  Needs 
to  be  Done  and  How  to  do  it 

A  lack  of  recognition  of  how  the  U.S.’  actions  would  affect  political 
reconciliation  led  directly  to  a  lack  of  consensus  about  what  needed  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it.  These  disagreements  erupted  into  personality  disputes  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  in  turn  polarized  the  National  Security  Council 
and  paralyzed  it  from  fulfilling  its  assigned  responsibilities.  Following  the  Israeli’s  retreat 
from  the  Shouf  Mountains  to  the  Awali  River,  the  Druze  Militia  and  the  LAF  clashed 
over  who  would  fill  their  positions.  As  the  fighting  raged,  it  became  clear  that  the  Druze, 
supported  and  armed  by  the  Syrians,  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  conflict.  Special 
Negotiator  Robert  McFarland  convinced  the  National  Security  Council  that  if  the  Druze 
were  able  to  capture  the  key  town  of  Suq  A1  Gharb,  they  would  control  the  high  ground 
over  looking  Beirut  and  the  International  Airport,  which  would  place  the  Marines 
stationed  at  the  airport  in  even  greater  danger. 


^"^^Lou  Cannon  and  Carl  M.  Cannon,  Reagan ’s  Disciple:  George  W.  Bush's 
Troubled  Quest  for  a  Presidential  Legacy  (New  York:  Public  Affairs,  2008),  147. 
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National  Security  Decision  Directive  103 

On  10  September  1983,  President  Reagan  declared,  through  National  Security 
Decision  Directive  103,  that  ensuring  Suq  A1  Gharb  did  not  fall  to  the  Anti-Lebanese 
Forces  was  vital  to  the  self-defense  of  the  Multi  National  Force.  This  Decision  Directive 
is  important  for  two  reasons,  first,  the  directive  provided  guidance  from  the  President  to 
his  staff  on  what  was  to  be  considered  U.S.  vital  interests  in  Lebanon.  Second,  the 
Decision  Directive  changed  the  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  to  allow  U.S.  Eorces  to  use 
air  strikes  and  naval  gunfire  to  defend  the  town.  However,  there  were  considerable 
caveats  placed  on  the  military  commanders  before  such  actions  could  be  taken.  Namely, 
the  MAU  Commander,  Colonel  Timothy  Geraghty,  had  to  declare  that  Suq  A1  Gharb  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  over-run,  the  enemy  was  non-Eebanese,  and  the  request  had 
to  originate  from  the  Eebanese  Government.  In  reality,  there  was  no  way  for  the  Marine 
Amphibious  Commander  at  the  International  Airport  to  know  if  Suq  A1  Gharb  was  in 
imminent  danger  or  if  those  attacking  the  town  were  non-Eebanese  (i.e.  Syrian). 

The  caveats  placed  on  National  Security  Decision  Directive  103,  were  a  symptom 
of  the  larger  dysfunction  within  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  internal  conflicts  that 
had  developed  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Each 
organization  had  its  own  view  on  the  utility  of  military  forces  in  Eebanon  and  each 
fought  to  persuade  President  Reagan  to  follow  their  path;  the  resulting  lack  of 
“consistency  and  continuity”  ensured  that  there  could  never  be  a  grand  strategy.” 
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^^°Ibid.,  172. 
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State  Department  versus  Department  of  Defense 
Seeretary  of  State  Shultz  was  the  most  ardent  and  voeal  supporter  of  Marine 


involvement  in  the  Multi  National  Force. For  Shultz  the  presence  of  the  Marines 
represented  the  U.S.’  commitment  to  Lebanon  and  the  entire  region.  As  a  diplomat,  he 
was  keenly  aware  that  the  solution  to  Lebanon’s  problems  could  only  be  found  in 
political  reconciliation,  not  military  action.  However,  as  a  seasoned  diplomat,  he  also 
understood  that  the  credible  threat  of  military  force  was  the  strongest  leverage  he  had 
against  Syria.  The  problem  was  that  with  the  Marines  hunkered  down  at  the  International 
Airport,  their  credibility  as  a  fighting  force  was  weakened  each  time  they  were  attacked 
and  failed  to  respond.  Shultz  expected  three  things  from  the  military:  initially,  he 
advocated  a  “presence”  mission  to  help  the  Lebanese  military  deter  any  further  outbreak 
of  sectarian  violence.  When  violence  did  erupt,  as  he  knew  it  would,  he  expected  a 
credible  threat  of  force  from  the  Marines  and  the  Navy,  to  punish  those  causing  problems 
and  compel  them  to  stop  their  activities.  Finally,  recognizing  that  his  prized  diplomatic 
effort,  (the  17  May  Agreement)  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  Syrians,  he  expected  the 
military  to  prevent  any  direct  Syrian  involvement  in  Lebanon.  In  his  view,  “diplomacy 
not  backed  by  military  strength  is  ineffectual.  Leverage,  as  well  as  goodwill  is  required. 
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Power  and  diplomacy  are  not  alternatives.  They  must  go  together.” 


'^'Shultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph,  80. 
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Ibid.,  Chapter  15.  Secretary  Shultz  saw  the  17  May  Agreement  as  the  only 
reasonable  means  to  achieve  lasting  peace. 

'^^Ibid.,  138. 
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At  the  Department  of  Defense,  Secretary  Casper  Weinberger  had  opposed  the  use 
of  U.S.  Marines  from  the  very  beginning. He  determined  independently  that  diplomatic 
efforts  were  futile,  and  therefore,  U.S.  Troops  should  not  be  put  into  the  middle  of  a  civil 
war  that  had  the  potential  of  spreading  into  a  regional  conflict  between  Israel  and 
Syria. Weinberger  sensed  early  on  that  the  Israelis  had  overstretched  their  resources 
and  would  be  forced  to  withdrawal. He  also  believed  that  the  Syrians  would  never 
leave  Lebanon  unless  forced  to  do  so.  As  a  pragmatist,  Weinberger  knew  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  American  people  would  support  a  war  with  Syria  over  Lebanon, 
because  Lebanon  did  not  fit  the  definition  of  a  vital  U.S.  interest  in  any  rational 
calculation.  Furthermore,  Secretary  Shultz’s  original  desire  for  simply,  a  presence,  of 
U.S.  Forces  particularly  disturbed  Weinberger  because  he  could  not  convert,  a  presence, 
into  a  clearly  understood  and  articulated  mission  with  objectives,  which  he  could  then 
assign  to  his  forces. 


^^"^Casper  Weinberger  and  Gretchen  Roberts,  In  The  Arena:  A  Memoir  of  the  20th 
Century  (Lanham,  MD:  National  Book  Network,  2001),  312. 

'^^Ibid. 

Weinberger,  Fighting  for  Peace,  135-174. 
i^^Ibid. 
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The  Weinberger  Doctrine,  first  presented  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  28 
November  1984,  was  drawn  largely  from  his  experience  as  Secretary  of  Defense  during 
Lebanon.  Within  the  Doctrine,  Weinberger  laid  out  six  principles  that  should  be  met  prior 
to  committing  combat  forces.  First,  there  has  to  be  a  vital  national  interest.  Second,  there 
has  to  be  a  commitment  to  winning.  Third,  there  should  be  clearly  defined  political  and 
military  objectives.  Fourth,  when  the  objectives  change,  as  they  inevitably  do,  we  must 
go  back  and  ask,  “is  this  conflict  still  a  vital  national  interest  that  requires  us  to  fight?” 
Fifth,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  support  from  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Sixth,  commitment  of  combat  forces  should  be  the  last  resort.  Interestingly,  after 
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Beyond  their  policy  differences  and  their  beliefs  on  how  the  military  should  be 
employed  in  Lebanon,  Shultz  and  Weinberger  had  a  long  history  of  conflict,  which 
stemmed  all  the  way  back  to  the  Nixon  Administration,  when  Shultz  was  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Weinberger  was  his  Deputy.  Their 
relationship  was  so  acrimonious  that  another  Nixon  Cabinet  Member  noted  the  two 
refused  to  even  talk  politely  to  each  other.  Inside  the  Reagan  Administration,  many 
wondered  whether  their  “need  to  prevail  in  the  administration’s  internal  bureaucratic 
tug-of  war,”  took  priority  over  the  nation’s  best  interest.  Due  to  the  manner  in  which 
President  Reagan  crafted  policy,  neither  of  them  ever  really  won.  Shultz  was  successful 
in  initially  convincing  the  President  to  employ  the  Marines  and  he  also  managed  to 
convince  the  President  that  they  must  stay,  even  after  the  23  October  terrorist 
bombing.  Weinberger,  however,  succeeded  at  ensuring  that  the  ROE  were  so  stringent 
that  the  Marines  could  not  be  used  for  anything  other  than  the  officially  stated,  presence 
mission.  Whether  it  was  because  of  past  history  and  personality  conflicts  or  simply 
different  beliefs,  grand  strategy  in  Lebanon  did  not  exist  to  a  large  degree  because  Shultz 
and  Weinberger  could  not  find  common  ground. 


Lebanon,  President  Reagan  held  to  this  doctrine,  with  only  one  exception,  which  was  the 
air  strikes  against  Libya  in  April  of  1986. 

^^^Cannon  and  Cannon,  Reagan ’s  Disciple,  141. 

'"’“ibid. 

'^'Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument,  99. 

^^^Shultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph,  229. 
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Geraghty,  Interview  by  Benis  M.  Lrank. 
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The  National  Security  Council  versus  Defense  and  State 


The  National  Security  Council  during  Lebanon  was  led  first  by  William  Clark  and 
then  by  Robert  McFarlane.  Secretary  Schultz  and  Secretary  Weinberger  considered  both 
to  be  overly  militaristic  and  constantly  pushing  the  President  to  use  military  force.  On 
the  State  Department  side,  Shultz  did  not  like  the  way  the  National  Security  Council  was 
run,  saying  in  his  memoir,  “time  and  again,  I  had  seen  White  House  and  NSC  [National 
Security  Council]  staff  members  all  too  ready  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
usurping  power  and  authority  that  was  not  theirs  and  going  off  on  their  own.”^^^  At  one 
point  during  negotiations  for  the  17  May  Agreement,  National  Security  Advisor  Clark 
sent  his  then  deputy,  Robert  McFarland,  on  a  secret  trip  to  the  Middle  East  to  conduct 
back-channel  diplomacy.  When  Shultz  found  out  about  it,  he  went  to  President  Reagan 
and  said,  “when  you  do  this,  you  undercut  me  .  .  .  [and]  you  send  a  message  to  Middle 
East  leaders  that  if  they  don’t  like  what  they  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  they  can 
use  another  channel,  a  back  channel  to  the  White  House.”  Unfortunately  for  Shultz,  his 
conversation  did  little  to  change  the  fact  that  the  National  Security  Advisor,  for  no  other 
reason  than  daily  proximity  to  the  President,  is  able  to  over-ride  the  advice  of  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  State  Department.  Shultz  and  Weinberger  believed  that 
they  continually  had  to  fight  to  ensure  that  the  National  Security  Council  stayed  in  its 


'  W  einberger.  Fighting  for  Peace,  159. 
^^^Shultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph,  321. 
'"’"’Ibid.,  313. 
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Weinberger,  In  the  Arena,  351. 
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lane  of  coordination  and  allowed  the  State  Department  to  conduct  operations.  In 
defense  of  the  National  Security  Council,  they  may  have  thought  that  because  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Defense  refused  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  President’s  desires  was  to  run  things  themselves. 

Whether  the  National  Security  Advisor  and  his  staff  were  blatantly  attempting  to 
usurp  power,  or  less  nefariously,  they  were  simply  fdling  a  need  to  carry  out  the 
President’s  desires  which  Defense  and  State  refused  to  cooperate  on,  the  affect  was 
exactly  the  same.  The  diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic  policies  aimed  at 
stabilizing  Lebanon  and  creating  the  conditions,  within  which  political  reconciliation 
could  occur  were  never  integrated  into  a  grand  strategy.  As  a  result,  both  allies  and 
enemies  of  the  U.S.  perceived  the  internal  conflict  within  the  Reagan  Administration, 
which  in  turn  led  them  to  believe  they  could  openly  challenge  the  Marine  Forces  on  the 
ground  or  simply  wait  them  out. 

If  the  Strategy  is  not  Working: 

“Americanize”  it 

As  it  became  clear  the  Lebanese  Government  was  failing  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  build  the  political  reconciliation,  there  was  a  tendency  to  attempt  to 
“Americanize”  the  strategy.  The  original  intent  of  the  Multi-National  Force  in  Beirut  was 
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This  propensity  for  the  National  Security  Council  to  want  to  conduct  operations 
rather  than  simply  act  as  advisors  led  directly  to  the  Iran-Contra  Arms  for  Hostages 
Scandal,  which  came  to  light  in  1986.  See  Shultz,  Turmoil  and  Triumph,  843-845; 
Weinberger,  In  the  Arena,  299. 

^^^Geraghty,  Peacekeepers  at  War,  172-173. 
i^'lbid. 
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to  provide  breathing  spaee  for  the  Geyamel  Government  to  eonduet  negotiations  with  its 
internal  rivals  and  form  a  stable  government  that  could  stand  on  its  own.  The  U.S.  was 
intent  on  remaining  neutral  in  the  conflict  and  believed  that  showing  favoritism  to  one 
faction  over  the  other  would  hurt  the  political  reconciliation  process.  There  was  also  a 
fear  that  showing  favoritism  would  undermine  the  effort  to  achieve  a  U.S.  brokered  peace 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  Over  the  course  of  1982  and  1983,  the  strategy  of  remaining 
neutral  was  undermined  first  by  the  agreement  to  train  the  LAP,  and  then  by  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  103. 

By  agreeing  to  train  the  LAP  and  provide  them  American  uniforms,  Colonel  Tom 
Stokes,  the  Commander  of  the  24th  MAU,  inadvertently  undermined  their  position  as  a 
neutral  peacekeeping  force.  Pearing  his  Marines  would  become  complacent,  with  little 
to  occupy  their  time,  Stokes  accepted  a  request  from  the  Government  of  Pebanon  to  train 
select  groups  of  the  PAP.  In  theory,  this  made  perfect  sense.  In  order  for  the  U.S.  to 

leave,  they  would  eventually  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  professional  Pebanese  Army 
comprised  of  more  than  just  factional  militias  loyal  to  their  individual  religious  sects. 
Unfortunately,  the  Pebanese  Army  was  never  able  to  achieve  this  status,  primarily 
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Eric  Hammel,  The  Root:  The  Marines  in  Beirut,  August  1982-February  1984 
(St  Paul;  Zenith  Press,  2005),  57.  Hammel  asserts  that  Col  Stokes  made  the  decision  to 
train  the  PAP.  “The  decision  to  honor  the  Pebanese  Ministry  of  Defense’s  request  to  train 
and  upgrade  the  PAP  was  casual,  an  attempt  by  the  MAU  commander  concerned  over  the 
effects  of  garrison  life  on  his  highly  motivated  troops,  an  effort  to  allow  Marines  largely 
trapped  within  the  BIA  to  kill  time  by  doing  one  of  the  things  Marines  do  best:  training.  . 

.  .  In  a  way,  it  was  among  the  most  crucial  decisions  taken  during  the  entire  Marine 
experience  in  Beirut.” 

1  79 

Prank,  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  1982-1984,  40.  Prank  states  that  the  plan  was 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  1 1  November  1982,  but  only  “if  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  Marines’  basic  mission.” 
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because  President  Geyamel  was  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  his  Druze  and  Muslim 
adversaries.  Although  the  Marines  made  great  progress  with  the  Lebanese  Army,  it 
was  ultimately  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  well  trained  and  supplied  Phalange 
Militia.  Thus,  the  agreement  to  train  the  Lebanese  Army  was  the  first  step  in 
“Americanizing”  the  political  reconciliation  process  and  “inextricably  linked  the 
intentionally  visible  Marines  to  the  fate  of  the  LAP  and,  by  extension,  identified  the 

1  -JC 

Marines  and  their  government  completely  with  the  fate  of  the  Gemayel  government” 

National  Security  Decision  Directive  103  represented  the  ultimate  attempt  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  Americanize  the  reconciliation  process.  After  it  was  put  in  place  on 
10  September  1983,  Special  Negotiator  McFarlane  put  immense  pressure  on  the  new 
MAU  Commander,  Colonel  Geraghty,  to  approve  the  use  of  naval  gunfire  in  support  of 
LAP  fighting  to  maintain  control  of  Suq  A1  Gharb.  President  Reagan  added  to  the 
political  pressure  by  directly  phoning  Geraghty  on  13  September  1983.  It  is  reported  that 
he  said,  “hey  pal,  you  have  the  6th  Fleet  sitting  out  there,  don’t  hesitate  to  use  them.”^^^ 
At  the  same  time  Geraghty  felt  the  opposite  pressure  from  the  military  chain  of 
command.  The  European  Command,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  ultimately,  the 

^^^CB20120313E0001,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview. 

'^"^Col  Geraghty  stated,  “The  EAE  had  shown  a  cohesiveness  that  reflected  the 
makeup  of  the  professional  balance  that  reflected  the  Lebanese  people.  ...  So  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  LAE  that  handled  themselves  through  two  very  difficult  military 
operations  in  a  period  of  a  month,  that  was  really  an  army  that  wasn’t  a  year  old,  was 
quite  phenomenal.”  Geraghty,  Interview  by  Benis  M.  Erank. 

'^^Hammel,  The  Root,  57. 
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Mead,  Interview  II,  by  Benis  M.  Erank. 

^^^Mead,  Speech  to  Naval  War  College. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  were  all  in  strong  agreement  that  shelling  the  Shouf  would  have  no 
enduring  strategic  value  and  would  only  endanger  U.S.  Forces  further  by  removing  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Multi-National  Force  was  going  to  remain  neutral 

1  "70 

peacekeepers.  Finally,  on  19  September  1983,  Geraghty  relented  and  gave  the  approval 
for  the  USS  John  Rogers  and  the  USS  Virginia  to  use  their  5 -inch  guns  to  pound  the 
enemy  positions  around  Suq  A1  Gharb  with  over  350  rounds.  His  decision  was  based 
on  two  critical  factors:  first,  the  Marines  at  the  International  Airport  were  receiving 
greater  amounts  of  shelling  from  the  Shouf  Mountains.  Second,  Russian-made  T-55 
Tanks  were  confirmed  to  be  in  the  area  of  Suq  A1  Gharb,  which  clearly  indicated  direct 
Syrian  involvement. 

The  American  shelling  of  Suq  A1  Gharb  was  necessitated  by  the  perceived 
inability  of  the  Lebanese  Government  to  achieve  political  reconciliation  on  its  own.  It 
was  believed  that  if  the  Americans  could  just  provide  the  Lebanese  Government  with  a 
little  more  backing.  President  Geyamel  would  have  the  legitimacy  needed  to  force  the 
factions  into  a  negotiated  settlement.  Certainly  an  argument  can  be  made  that  it  may 
have  succeeded  if  the  military  actions  were  tightly  coordinated  with  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  information  operations.  Unfortunately,  because  such  a  grand  strategy  did 
not  exist,  the  shelling  of  the  Shouf,  “actually  had  the  opposite  effect  of  prejudicing  that 
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Geraghty,  Interview  by  Benis  M.  Frank. 
'^^Ibid. 

'^%id. 

^^'CB20I203I3E000I,  CIA  Analyst,  Interview. 
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strategy  to  the  point  where  a  new,  mueh  more  eonfrontational  military  strategy  was 
unavoidable.”'^^ 


Military  Rolls  versus  Politieal  Objeetives: 

Lack  of  Congruency 

No  analysis  of  Lebanon  would  be  complete  without  a  discussion  on  the  lack  of 
congruency  between  the  overarching  U.S.’  Foreign  Policy  objectives  and  the  objectives 
the  Marines  were  asked  to  achieve.  Following  the  September  shelling  of  Suq  A1  Gharb, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  approached  President  Reagan  with  a  proposal  to 
remove  the  U.S.  Marines  from  the  International  Airport,  where  they  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  and  place  them  off-shore  on  Naval  vessels,  where  they  would  be  less 
vulnerable  and  yet  still  able  to  respond  if  the  circumstances  required  it.  The  State 

Department  countered  that  if  the  Marines  left  the  airport,  it  would  look  like  the 

1 84 

Americans  were  cutting  and  running.  President  Reagan  agreed  with  the  State 

1 85 

Department  and  decided  to  keep  the  Marines  at  the  International  Airport.  On  23 
October  1983,  a  yellow  Mercedes  truck,  penetrated  the  barriers  around  the  Marine 
Headquarters,  drove  into  the  lobby  and  exploded,  collapsing  the  building  and  leading  to 
the  deaths  of  241  U.S.  Marines.  Almost  immediately,  a  sense  began  to  immerge  within 
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Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument,  97. 
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Weinberger,  Fighting  for  Peace,  161. 
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Geraghty,  Interview  by  Benis  M.  Frank. 
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The  debate  regarding  whether  or  not  to  move  the  Marines  off-shore  was  also 
influenced  by  the  18  April  1983  car  bombing  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  which 
killed  61  employees,  including  17  Americans.  See,  Benis  Frank,  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  59-60. 
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the  U.S.  that  the  Marines  were  sent  to  Lebanon  without  a  elear  mission;  they  lacked 

adequate  support,  and  did  not  have  the  means  or  authority  to  properly  defend 

themselves.  The  morning  after  the  bombing,  Senator  Ernest  Hollings  echoed  this 

sentiment  during  an  interview  on  the  Today  Show  saying,  “If  they  were  sent  there  to 

fight,  there  are  too  few.  If  they  were  sent  there  to  die,  there  were  too  many.”  Under 

pressure  to  explain  what  happened,  Weinberger  appointed  Retired  Admiral  Robert  Long 

to  lead  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  bombing.  The  inquiry  was  given  wide  latitude  and 

the  conclusions  it  reached  went  well  beyond  simple  military  matters.  Specifically  on  the 

relationship  between  the  role  the  military  was  supposed  to  perform,  and  the  larger  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy  objectives,  the  commission  found: 

By  the  end  of  September  1983,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  had  changed  to  the  extent 
that  not  one  of  the  initial  conditions  upon  which  the  mission  statement  was 
premised  was  still  valid.  The  environment  clearly  was  hostile.  The  assurances  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  had  obtained  from  the  various  factions  were  obviously 
no  longer  operative  as  attacks  on  the  USMNF  came  primarily  from  extralegal 
militias.  Although  USMNF  actions  could  properly  be  classified  as  self-defense 
and  not  “engaging  in  combat”,  the  environment  could  no  longer  be  characterized 
as  peaceful.  The  image  of  the  USMNF,  in  the  eyes  of  the  factional  militias,  had 
become  pro-Israeli,  pro-Phalange,  and  anti -Muslim.  After  the  USMNF  engaged  in 

direct  fire  support  of  the  LAF,  a  significant  portion  of  the  Lebanese  populace  no 

188 

longer  considered  the  USMNF  a  neutral  force. 

Although  the  Long  Commission  found  that  there  could  be  no  conclusive  link 
between  the  U.S.  providing  direct  fire  support  to  LAF  and  the  terrorist  bombing,  what 
was  clear  was  that  Marines  did  not  have  the  force  composition  or  ROE  that  would  have 
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Peter  Huchthausen,  America ’s  Splendid  Little  Wars:  A  Short  History  of  U.S. 
Military  Engagements:  1975-2000  (New  York:  Viking,  2003),  61. 
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Cannon  and  Cannon,  Reagan ’s  Disciple,  150. 
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Report  of  the  DOD  Commission  on  Beirut  International  Airport  Terrorist  Act, 
23  October  1883. 
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allowed  them  to  accomplish  the  U.S.’  three  stated  objectives:  deter  violence,  compel  an 
end  to  the  ongoing  violence,  and  deny  Syria  and  Syrian-backed  opposition  the  ability  to 

1  OQ 

undermine  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 

Grand  Strategy 

The  remaining  questions  are:  Would  a  properly  formulated  flexible  grand 
strategy,  which  combined  all  of  the  elements  of  national  power:  diplomacy,  information, 
military  force,  and  economic  assistance  have  made  a  difference  in  Lebanon?  Would  it 
have  allowed  the  Marines  to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  by  the  State  Department? 
Clearly  any  answer  to  those  questions  would  be  purely  conjecture;  however,  to  Donald 
Rumsfeld  who  replaced  Robert  McFarlane  as  the  Special  Negotiator  to  the  Middle  East, 
just  weeks  before  the  23  October  terrorist  attack,  the  Department  of  Defense’s  continuous 
unwillingness  to  work  with  the  Department  of  State  in  formulating  a  grand  strategy  was 
inexcusable.  For  Rumsfeld,  Secretary  Shultz,  and  National  Security  Advisor 
McFarlane,  “Military  leaders  consistently  hid  behind  narrow  interpretations  of  the 
military  mission  and  ROE  constraints  in  order  to  avoid  the  military’s  larger  strategic 
responsibility.”'^'  Rumsfeld  believed  that  the  regional  experts  and  military  generals,  who 
advised  against  direct  military  intervention,  did  not  understand  what  “the  lethality  of 
modern,  sophisticated  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  military  force  like  the  Sixth 


1 89 

Geraghty,  Peacekeepers  at  War,  139. 
'^"Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument,  146. 
'^'Ibid. 
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1  Q-^ 

Fleet,  could  do.”  These  two  beliefs,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  sabotaged 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  objectives  in  Lebanon,  and  that  the  military  generals  and  regional 
experts  did  not  understand  what  modem,  sophisticated  weapons  could  achieve,  would 
lead  directly,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  to  the  chaos  that  ensued  after  the  2003 
U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq. 
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Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  5 


IRAQ  CASE  STUDY 

Understanding  how  the  United  States  Became  Involved 
Containment 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1991  Gulf  War,  Saddam  Hussein  remained  in  power  with 
his  highly  trained  Republican  Guard  largely  intact.  The  decision  made  by  the  first  Bush 
Administration  to  not  destroy  the  Republican  Guard  and  remove  Saddam  Hussein,  meant 
that  the  U.S.  would  have  to  remain  in  the  Gulf  region  to  maintain  and  enforce  the 
Northern  and  Southern  No-Ely  Zones  designed  to  protect  the  Shia  in  the  South  and  the 
Kurds  in  the  North  from  Saddam’s  brutality.  Paul  Wolfowitz,  the  Undersecretary  for 
Defense  Policy  at  the  time,  was  one  of  the  few  who  openly  argued  against  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colin  Powell,  insisting  that  the  U.S.  was  passing  up  an 
opportunity  to  remove  a  proven  tyrant. Dick  Cheney,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  sided 
with  Powell,  believing  that  a  now  weakened  Saddam  Hussein  could  be  contained. 


1  Q-5 

Terry  H.  Anderson,  Bush ’s  Wars  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  201 1), 
38-39.  Anderson  lays  out  five  reasons  why  the  U.S.  did  not  remove  Saddam  in  1991:  fear 
of  Iraq  being  partitioned  by  Syria,  Iran  and  the  Kurds,  which  could  territorial  issues  with 
Turkey;  The  UN  resolution  only  authorized  liberating  Kuwait,  there  was  a  fear  that  the 
coalition  would  fall  apart  if  the  U.S.  moved  beyond  the  UN  mandate.  There  was  also  a 
fear  that  the  U.S.  would  lose  credibility  with  the  Arab  nations  and  be  viewed  as  having 
imperialistic  aims  if  U.S.  forces  occupied  Iraq.  The  U.S.  worried  that  the  clear  victory  it 
had  achieved  in  liberating  Kuwait  would  be  lost  by  an  uncertain  occupation;  and  finally, 
there  was  a  fear  that  if  tribal  and  religious  hatreds  were  unleashed  in  Iraq,  it  could  disrupt 
the  entire  region  and  threaten  the  world’s  access  to  oil. 

'^^Thomas  Ricks,  Fiasco:  The  American  Military  Adventure  in  Iraq  (New  York: 
Penguin  Press,  2006),  6. 
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For  over  a  decade,  from  1991  until  the  invasion  in  2003,  containment  largely 
worked.  During  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  made  multiple 
attempts  to  harass  the  Kurds  and  Shia,  who  were  under  a  blanket  of  protection  provided 
by  the  American-led  coalition  of  French,  British,  and  American  aircraft.  The  Iraqis  also 
attempted  to  harass  the  aircraft  patrolling  the  No-Fly  Zone,  which  resulted  in  counter 
attacks  against  the  anti-aircraft  batteries  and  other  designated  priority  targets.  While 
the  U.S.  and  its  coalition  partners  were  not  at  war  with  Iraq,  there  was  a  persistent 
low-level  conflict  that  extended  throughout  this  period  of  containment. 

Iraq  Liberation  Act 

Not  everyone  was  happy  with  the  policy  of  containment,  having  left  government 
after  the  first  Bush  Administration  to  become  the  Dean  of  The  Nitze  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Wolfowitz  joined  the  Project  for  a 
New  American  Century  in  the  mid-1990s.  The  Project  for  a  New  American  Century  was 
a  group  of  Pro-Israeli,  conservative  Republicans,  which  called  for  the  U.S.  to  change  its 
policy  of  containment  toward  Iraq  and  actively  seek  to  overthrow  Saddam’s  regime. 

Many  within  the  group  believed  that  by  replacing  Saddam  with  a  democratic  government 
that  recognized  Israel’s  right  to  exist  would  have  two  major  affects:  first,  it  would  remove 
one  of  the  Israel’s  primary  threats  in  the  region,  and  second,  members  of  the  Project  for 
the  New  American  Century  believed  that  removing  Saddam  could  be  a  catalyst  to 

^^^The  Iraqi’s  fired  at  coalition  aircraft  no  fewer  than  170  times  with  anti-aircraft 
missiles  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  between  1991  and  2003.  For  more  information,  see 
Anthony  Cordesman,  The  Iraq  War  (Washington,  DC:  Praeger,  2003),  60. 

'^^Geoff  Simons,  Future  Iraq:  US  Policy  in  Reshaping  the  Middle  East  (London: 
Saqi  Books,  2003)  315. 
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1  Q-y 

changing  the  entire  Middle  East.  In  January  1998,  the  group  presented  President 
Clinton  with  a  letter  laying  out  their  argument  for  why  eontainment  was  failing.  The 
authors,  whieh  ineluded  Riehard  Cheney,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Lewis 
Libby,  and  Elliot  Abrams,  pointed  out  that  the  poliey  depended  on  the  eooperation  of 
allies  to  maintain  the  sanetions,  and  on  Saddam’s  willingness  to  allow  inspeetors  aeeess 
to  sites  throughout  the  eountry.  On  31  October  1998,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law 
the  Iraq  Liberation  Aet,  making  regime  ehange  the  offieial  poliey  of  the  U.S. 

In  response  to  this  new  threat  from  the  U.S.,  Saddam  kicked  all  of  the  United 
Nations  (UN)  Weapons  Inspeetors  out  of  the  eountry.  This  aetion  in  turn  led  to  the 
launching  of  Operation  Desert  Lox,  in  Deeember  of  1998  by  the  U.S.  Riehard  Butler,  the 
Australian  head  of  the  UN  Weapons  Inspeetion  Team,  provided  the  U.S.  with  a  list  of 
100  possible  sites  that  he  believed  Saddam  may  be  hiding  32,000  ehemieal  munitions, 
4,000  tons  of  ehemieal  preeursors,  and  550  mustard  gas  bombs  that  were  unaeeounted 
for.^*^*^  Lrom  a  taetieal  perspeetive.  Operation  Desert  Lox  was  a  sueeess,  with  Tomahawk 
Missiles  and  air-dropped  ordinanee  hitting  97  of  the  100  targets.  Lrom  a  strategie 
perspeetive.  Operation  Desert  Lox  was  less  suecessful,  in  that  it  ereated  problems  for  the 
U.S.  by  fraeturing  the  eoalition  that  had  been  solidly  behind  punishing  Saddam.  Lrance 

^^^CB20120312D0001,  4ID  Politieal  Advisor,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  12 
Mareh  2012,  Quantieo. 

'^^Simons,  Future  Iraq,  315. 

'^^Ibid. 

^'^'^Cannon  and  Cannon,  Reagan ’s  Disciple,  182. 

^°'lbid. 
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pulled  their  aireraft  from  the  eoalition  and  no  longer  supported  the  enforeement  of  the 

202 

No-Fly  Zones.  China  ealled  for  a  review  of  the  sanctions,  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Turkey  disavowed  support  for  the  U.S.’  operation.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey  opposed 
Operation  Desert  Fox  largely  for  the  same  reasons  they  opposed  expanding  the  U.S. 
mandate  in  1991,  namely  they  were  concerned  with  the  second  and  third  order  effects  the 
operation  could  have  on  their  internal  domestic  politics,  especially,  if  the  operation  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Saddam  regime.  The  Arabs  told  General  Anthony  Zini,  Commander 
U.S.  Central  Command,  “An  implosion  is  going  to  cause  chaos  .  .  .  You’re  going  to  have 
to  go  in  .  .  .  do  you  have  a  plan?”^°"^  This  fracturing  of  the  alliance  of  nations  opposed  to 
Saddam  Hussein  would  create  significant  problems  for  George  W.  Bush  and  his 
administration  when  it  attempted  to  convince  the  UN  to  authorize  war  against  Iraq  once 
again  in  2003. 


George  W.  Bush  Administration 

After  Operation  Desert  Fox,  the  U.S.  returned  to  the  strategy  of  responding  to 
Iraq’s  actions  with  limited  air  strikes.  In  August  of  2001,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  General  Jim  Jones,  sent  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  a  memorandum  critiquing  the  tit-for-tat  approach  being  taken  in 
response  to  Iraq’s  provocations.  Jones  believed  that  the  approach  was  no  longer  working 
and  that  it  was  actually  having  the  negative  effect  of  alienating  many  within  the  Arab 

202 

George  Packer,  Assassins’  Gate  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2005), 
24.  France,  Russia,  and  China  all  opposed  Operation  Desert  Fox  for  trade  reasons. 

Anderson,  Bush ’s  Wars,  43. 

^'^"^Ibid.,  44.  Zinni  later  stated  the  Arab’s  questions,  “Shocked  the  hell  out  of  me.” 
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world.  Continuing  to  respond  with  limited  attacks  by  our  aircraft,  Jones  wrote  in  the 
memorandum,  “is  a  high  risk  strategy  without  clear  objectives  or  a  discemable  end 
state  .  .  .  the  effects  it  is  having  on  our  Arab  allies  is  at  odds  with  the  risk  we  are 
taking.”  It  is  obvious  from  the  memorandum  that  Jones  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  new  strategy  in  Iraq,  however,  he  does  not  lay  out  in  the  memorandum  what 
he  thinks  the  new  strategy  should  be.  On  10  September  2001,  just  one  day  before  the  9/11 
terrorist  attacks.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  responded  by  saying,  “I  am  working  the  problem 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  your  concern.”  General  Jones  did  not  need  to  convince 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  Wolfowitz  or  the  number  three-man  in  the  Pentagon,  Douglas 
Feith.  Both  men  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Iraq  Liberation  Act,  and  believed  that  the 
U.S.  was  not  doing  enough  to  fulfdl  its  stated  policy  objective  of  removing  Saddam 
Hussein  from  power.  Just  days  after  the  9/1 1  terrorist  attacks,  Wolfowitz  proposed  to 
the  President  that  Iraq  should  be  one  of  the  first  nations  attacked  in  the  new  War  on 
Terror.  While  President  Bush  agreed  that  the  U.S.  had  to  do  more  than  just  attack 
Osama  Bin  Laden  in  Afghanistan,  he  believed  they  must  first  deal  with  the  Taliban.  On 
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General  James  Jones,  Memorandum  for  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  U.S. 
Military  Response  in  Iraq,  31  August  2001.  Rumsfeld  Papers,  http://www.rumsfeld.com 
(accessed  3  March  2012). 

^“ibid. 
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For  a  full  analysis  on  Wolfowitz  and  Feith,  see:  James  Bamford,  A  Pretext  for 
War:  9/1 1,  Iraq,  and  the  Abuse  of  America ’s  Intelligence  Agencies  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  2004). 
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Seymour  Hersh,  Chain  of  Command  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  2004),  173. 
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20  September  2001,  he  told  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  “We  must  deal  with  [the 
Taliban]  first.  But  when  we  have  dealt  with  Afghanistan,  we  must  eome  back  to  Iraq.”^*^^ 

Phase  1  Operations 

President  Bush  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  immediately  to  begin 

reviewing  options  for  military  action  in  Iraq.  After  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks.  President 

Bush  appointed  retired  General  Wayne  Downing,  the  former  head  of  Special  Operations 

Command,  to  be  the  Deputy  National  Security  Advisor  for  Combating  Terrorism.  With 

the  backing  of  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  Lewis  “Scooter”  Libby, 

Vice  President  Dick  Cheney’s  Chief  of  Staff,  Downing  worked  with  Ahmed  Chalabi,  the 

leader  of  the  Iraqi  National  Congress,  to  revise  a  plan  for  starting  an  insurrection  to 

overthrow  Saddam  and  establish  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  as  the  interim  government. 

The  new  plan  was  based  largely  on  the  model  that  had  shown  great  initial  successful  in 

211 

Afghanistan,  “Bombing,  a  modest  insertion  of  Special  Forces,  plus  an  uprising.” 

This  was  not  Chalabi’s  first  interaction  with  the  U.S.  Government.  The  Chalabi 
family  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  politically  connected  Shia  families  in  Iraq 
prior  to  the  revolution  in  1958,  they  were  also  tightly  connected  to  the  Shia  religious 
elite,  Ahmed’s  grandfather  is  buried  in  the  shrine  of  Imam  Ali  in  Najaf,  “no  small  honor 
in  the  Shia  world.”  When  Saddam  took  power  in  Iraq,  Ahmed  and  his  family  initially 

^“^^Cannon  and  Cannon,  Reagan ’s  Disciple,  189. 
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Hersh,  Chain  of  Command,  138. 

^"ibid.,  173. 
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Fouad  Ajami,  The  Foreigner’s  Gift:  The  Americans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Iraqis 
in  Iraq  (New  York:  Free  Press,  2006),  233. 
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took  refuge  in  Lebanon,  where  he  married  into  another  prominent  and  politieally 
eonnected  Lebanese  Shia  family.  Later,  Chalabi  moved  to  the  U.S.  where  he  received  a 
degree  in  mathematics  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  first  came  into  contact  and  built  relationships  with  the 
Neoconservatives.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1991  Gulf  War,  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  opposition  groups  within  Iraq  were  not  able  to  overthrow  Saddam  Hussein,  Ahmad 
Chalabi  approached  the  Clinton  Administration  with  a  proposal  to  allow  his  external 
dissidents  to  attempt  to  oust  Saddam  from  power.  Clinton  agreed  to  fund  Chalabi 
through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  a  small  base  camp  was  established  from 
which  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  could  operate  in  the  Kurdish-controlled  area  of 
Northern  Iraq.  In  March  1995,  Chalabi  and  his  Iraqi  National  Congress  fighters 
launched  an  insurrection  that  was  quickly  quelled.  Saddam  drove  Chalabi’s  operation  out 
of  Iraq  and  executed  130  captured  Iraqi  National  Congress  members.  Feeling  they  had 
been  misled  and  sensing  that  Chalabi  and  his  organization  were  not  up  to  the  task,  the 
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Ibid.,  230.  Chalabi’s  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Adel  Osseiran,  former  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  and  a  leading  figure  in  Lebanese  politics.  According  to  Ajami,  the 
Osseirans  were  “one  of  the  great  notable  families  of  the  southern  Shia  world  of 
Lebanon.” 

^'"^Bamford,  A  Pretext  for  War,  274. 
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Hersh,  Chain  of  Command,  164. 

^'"’Ibid. 

^'^Douglas  Feith,  War  and  Decision:  Inside  the  Pentagon  at  the  Dawn  of  the  War 
on  Terrorism  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  2008),  354. 
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State  Department  and  the  Central  Intelligenee  Agency  cut  ties  with  the  Iraqi  National 
218 

Congress. 

Downing  and  Chalabi  realized  that  the  Iraqi  National  Congress’  initial  attempt  to 

overthrow  Saddam  in  1995  failed  because  the  anticipated  popular  uprising  never 

materialized.  To  ensure  this  did  not  happen  again,  planners  proposed  using  Iranian  assets 

for  assistance.  The  Iranians  recognized  that  because  of  the  ethnic  make-up  of  Iraq, 

replacing  Saddam  with  a  Shiite  Theocracy  would  never  work,  but  the  Iranians  still 

wanted  to  influence  the  creation  of  the  new  government.  The  Iraqi  National  Congress 

hoped  to  safely  stage  its  forces  inside  the  Iranian  borders  as  they  prepared  for  the 

invasion,  and  additionally  planned  on  strategic  support  from  the  Shia  population  during 

the  fight  to  drive  out  Saddam.  To  this  end,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  under  the 

Treasury  Department  gave  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  approval  to  use  U.S.  funds  to 

220 

establish  a  liaison  office  in  Tehran,  which  it  did  in  April  of  2001 . 

Iran’s  ruling  mullahs  considered  the  outcome  of  the  U.S. -led  war  with  Iraq  as  a 

matter  of  life  or  death  for  their  regime,  but  their  interests  in  the  current  crisis  were 

complex.  In  principle,  the  toppling  of  Saddam  Hussein  was  in  Tehran’s  interest; 

however,  Tehran  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  dismemberment  of  Iraq,  so  that 

Tehran  might,  by  capitalizing  on  its  influence  over  Syria’s  Allawites  and 

Lebanon’s  Hizb Allah,  consolidate  the  Shiite  belt  all  the  way  to  the 
22 1 

Mediterranean. 
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Yossef  Bodansky,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War  (New  York, 
HarperCollins,  2004),  101. 
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Hersh,  Chain  of  Command,  171. 
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Bodansky,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War,  86. 
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In  light  of  Chalabi’s  past  history  and  fear  over  Iranian  intentions,  the  Speeial 
Envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  State  Department,  voieed 
strong  opposition  to  Downing’s  plan,  dubbing  it  “The  Bay  of  Goats,”  in  referenee  to  the 
Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  fiaseo.  Reeognizing  a  laek  of  support  within  the  government  for  the 
Iraqi  exile  option,  Rumsfeld  tasked  the  Commander  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  General 
Tommy  Eranks,  to  develop  alternate  options.  After  nearly  two  years  of  work.  Central 
Command  Planners  delivered  a  eoneept  of  operations  that  met  the  demands  of  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense.  The  primary  requirement  was  to  ensure  this  proposal  was  not  a 
duplieation  of  the  1991  war  plan,  whieh  required  six  months  to  move  ah  of  the  men  and 
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material  into  theater  prior  to  launching  the  war. 

Phase  II  Operations 

Eor  almost  a  year.  Central  Command  quietly  built  up  forces  in  the  region.  To  hide 
their  efforts,  a  new  command  and  control  center  was  built  in  Qatar  inside  the  climate 
controlled  warehouses  that  had  previously  held  hundreds  of  prepositioned  Ml  Tanks  and 
Bradley  Eighting  Vehicles,  which  were  now  in  Kuwait.  When  the  war  kicked  off, 
command  and  control  capabilities  were  double  their  previous  amount,  with  centers  in 
both  Kuwait  and  Qatar.  Pentagon  planners  overlapped  rotation  schedules  so  that  carrier 
strike  groups  and  Air  Eorce  Expeditionary  Strike  Groups  would  be  twice  their  normal 


^^^Ibid.,  165-168. 

Tommy  Eranks  and  Malcolm  McConnell,  American  Soldier  (New  York: 
HarperCollins,  2004),  Chapter  9. 
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Michael  Gordon,  Bernard  E.  Trainor,  and  Craig  Wasson,  Cobra  II:  The  Inside 
Story  of  the  Invasion  and  Occupation  of  Iraq  (New  York,  Pantheon,  2006),  87. 
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strength  leading  up  to  the  war,  without  announeing  to  the  press  or  the  Iraqis  that  a 
massive  build-up  was  taking  plaee.  In  addition,  the  Army  scheduled  large  exercises  to 

225 

mask  the  number  of  combat  troops  they  had  in  theater. 

Preparations  for  the  war  were  also  moving  forward  on  the  political  front, 
however,  there  were  disagreements  in  Washington  over  whether  or  not  to  pursue  UN 
consent.  On  10  October  2002,  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  passed  resolutions  authorizing 
the  U.S.  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein,  but  urged  the  State  Department  to  continue  pursuing 
a  UN  resolution.  However,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  the  U.S.  should  not  wait 
in  attacking  a  known  Ansar  Al-Islam  terrorist  training  camp  in  northern  Iraq  that  was 

797 

making  chemical  weapons  with  the  intent  of  using  them  to  attack  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
Yossef  Bodansky,  in  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War,  claims  that  three  terrorist 
trained  at  the  Ansar  Al-Islam  facility  were  caught  by  Israeli  special  forces  as  they  tried  to 
enter  the  Palestinian  territories.  In  subsequent  interrogations,  the  three  terrorists 
revealed  a  plot  to  use  the  chemical  agent  ricin  against  targets  in  Europe,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  On  14  January  2003,  British  agents  raided  a  home  in  Manchester,  and  recovered 
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Cordesman,  The  Iraq  War,  60. 
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Bodansky,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War,  58. 
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Micah  Zenko,  “Eoregoing  Eimited  Eorce;  The  George  W.  Bush 
Administration’s  Decision  not  to  Attack  Ansar  Al-Islam,”  Journal  of  Strategic  Studies 
32,  no.  4  (2009):  615-649.  Erom  Abstract:  “In  2002,  a  terrorist  group,  Ansar  al-Islam, 
operating  out  of  a  camp  in  Khurmal,  northeast  Iraq,  was  reportedly  developing  cyanide 
gas,  toxic  poisons,  and  ricin  for  potential  use  against  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  supported,  and  formally  presented  to  the  White  House, 
a  military  operation  to  destroy  the  Ansar  camp.” 
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Bodansky,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War,  5 1 . 
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some  of  the  ricin  made  at  the  Ansar  facility.  At  that  point,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  urged 
President  Bush  to  authorize  an  immediate  attack  to  seize  or  destroy  the  facility,  but  Colin 
Powell  and  Condoleezza  Rice  objected,  fearing  that  an  attack  would  undermine  efforts  to 
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build  the  coalition  and  gain  UN  approval. 

Phase  III  Operations 

The  main  thrust  of  the  attacks,  which  began  on  19  March  2003,  were  led  by  the 
U.S.  Army’s  V  Corps  in  the  west,  under  the  Command  of  Lieutenant  General  William 
Wallace  and  the  1st  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  in  the  east,  led  by  Lieutenant  General 
James  Conway.  General  Franks  designated  V  Corps  the  main  effort.  Major  General 
Buford  Blount’s  3rd  Infantry  Division  (ID)  led  the  Corps  into  Iraq.  Blount  divided  his 
infantry  division  into  three  Brigade  Combat  Teams.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates  River 
the  Brigade  Combat  Teams  split  up  and  surrounded  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
Bagdad. 

Responsibility  for  securing  the  southern  oil  fields  fell  to  the  1st  Marine  Division, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  James  Mattis.  After  securing  the  oil  fields,  the 
Marines  raced  V  Corps  to  Baghdad  where  the  Marines  responsibility  was  to  surround  the 


^^^Ibid. 
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Rumsfeld,  Known  and  Unknown,  446.  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  also  objected 
to  using  the  ricin  found  in  Manchester  as  a  reason  for  attacking  Iraq,  because  the 
evidence  clearly  linked  the  ricin  and  the  terrorist  to  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  Palestinian 
Authority.  Blair  did  not  want  to  undermine  the  peace  process  by  implicating  Arafat  or 
disclose  the  use  of  Israeli  intelligence  in  uncovering  the  plot.  See  Bodansky,  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Iraq  War,  51-55,  for  further  information. 
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eastern  portion  of  the  eity.  Both  forees  eneountered  poekets  of  stiff  resistanee  along 
their  routes,  most  notably,  the  Marines  got  tied  down  in  An  Nasiriyah,  whieh  they 
originally  intended  to  bypass,  but  both  were  still  able  to  make  it  to  the  outskirts  of 
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Baghdad  in  a  little  over  four  days. 

For  Lieutenant  General  David  MeKieman,  the  overall  Ground  Foree  Component 
Commander,  the  largest  risk  to  his  ground  forees  was  the  passage  of  the  Karbala  Gap.  If 
Saddam  was  going  to  use  ehemieal  or  biologieal  weapons  against  the  eoalition, 
intelligenee  offieials  believed  it  would  happen  in  this  region.  The  original  plan  ealled 
for  V  Corps  to  avoid  the  eities  of  Najaf  and  Karbala  during  their  run  toward  the  Karbala 
Gap,  however,  the  plan  ehanged  due  to  the  strong  presenee  of  Paramilitary  Forees  that 
were  eoming  out  of  the  eities  and  attaeking  V  Corps’  lines  of  eommunieation.  As  a  result, 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  under  the  eommand  of  Major  General  David  Petraeus,  was 
sent  into  Najaf  and  Karbala  to  put  down  the  resistanee,  while  the  3rd  ID  eontinued  to 
push  north.  Severe  sand  storms  and  intense  fighting  stopped  3rd  ID’s  northern  progress 
just  south  of  the  Karbala  Gap.  While  the  delay  was  unexpeeted,  it  did  allow  the  3rd  ID 
time  to  regroup,  eonsolidate,  and  resupply  prior  to  making  the  final  push  to  the  outskirts 
of  Baghdad.  General  Wallaee  reeounted  after  the  war: 
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To  see  a  full  deseriptions  of  V  Corps  and  the  1st  Marine  Expeditionary  Foree, 
their  planning  and  their  aetions  during  the  initial  invasion  see  Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II, 
Chapters  6-11;  Franks  and  MeConnell,  American  Soldier,  Chapter  9-12. 

Cordesman,  The  Iraq  War,  60. 
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Franks  and  MeConnell,  American  Soldier,  515. 

^^^Ibid.,  501-503. 
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For  nearly  a  year,  we  had  recognized  collectively  that  once  we  were  through  the 
Karbala  Gap,  the  fight  would  not  be  over  until  we  seized  the  international  airport 
in  Baghdad.  The  entire  fight  from  Karbala  to  the  airport  was  considered  as  one 
continuous  assault,  because  once  we  crossed  through  the  gap,  we  were  inside  the 
range  of  all  the  artillery  that  was  in  support  of  Baghdad  and  all  the  Republican 
Guard  divisions  around  Baghdad. 

Saddam  never  employed  chemical  or  biological  weapons  and  3rd  ID  was  able  to 
secure  a  key  bridge  across  the  Euphrates  River,  allowing  the  assault  to  progress  faster 
than  was  expected.  As  3rd  ID  closed  in  on  Baghdad,  General  Blount  sent  the  3rd  Brigade 
Combat  Team  to  circle  the  city  to  the  west;  the  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team  secured  the 
key  intersection  of  Highway  1  and  Highway  8  south  of  the  city;  and  the  1st  Brigade 
Combat  Team  went  directly  to  Baghdad  International  Airport. 

Baghdad  fell  on  Wednesday,  9  April  2003,  with  dramatic  coverage  by  the  media 
of  a  statue  of  Saddam  being  pulled  down  in  Firdos  Square.  In  the  proceeding  days,  the 
3rd  ID,  led  by  Colonel  David  Perkins’  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  made  several  Thunder 
Runs,  culminating  in  the  2nd  Brigade’s  capture  of  the  Presidential  Palace  in  the  heart  of 
Baghdad.  Phase  III  operations  had  not  gone  completely  as  scripted.  However,  detailed 
planning  and  coordination  between  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  allowed  V  Corps 


^^^Cordesman,  The  Iraq  War,  159. 

^^^Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  Chapter  19. 

Franks  and  McConnell,  American  Soldier,  523. 
^^^Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  402. 
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to  adjust  on  the  fly  and  take  advantage  of  situations  as  they  presented  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  could  not  be  said  for  Phase  IV  operations. 

Phase  IV  Operations 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  that  will  be  examined  further  in  this  chapter,  Phase  IV 
operations  never  received  the  same  level  of  attention  or  detailed  planning  as  Phase  III. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  planning  did  not  occur.  General  Tommy  Franks,  the 
Commander  of  U.S.  Central  Command,  had  a  segment  of  his  staff  designated  to  Phase  IV 
planning.  The  Joint  Staff  created  an  organization  for  Phase  IV  planning.  The  State 
Department  tasked  members  of  their  organization  to  do  in-depth  planning.  The  National 
Security  Council  designated  a  lead  for  coordinating  post-war  planning;  and  finally,  the 
Undersecretary  of  Department  of  Defense  for  Policy,  Douglas  Feith,  created  an 
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organization  for  planning  and  conducting  post-combat.  Phase  IV  operations  in  Iraq. 

Yet  largely  because  of  personality  conflicts,  faulty  assumptions,  and  political  infighting 
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there  was  little  cohesion  between  the  various  strategies. 

Substational  Phase  IV  planning  began  just  two  months  before  Coalition  forces 
crossed  into  Iraq.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  brought  retired  Lieutenant  General  Jay  Garner  to 
the  Pentagon  in  early  January  2003  to  lead  what  would  become  the  Office  of 

The  four  phases  of  military  operations  are  defined  as:  Phase  1 .  Planning,  Phase 
II.  Preparation,  Phase  III.  Combat  Operations,  and  Phase  IV.  Stability/Humanitarian/Civil 
Operations. 

^"^'^CB20I203I2F000I,  ORHA  Planner,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  14  March 
2012,  Washington,  DC. 

^^'ibid. 

^^^CB20120312C0001,  ORHA  Official,  Interview. 
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Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance.  Garner  was  the  natural  choice  for  the 
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assignment  due  to  his  background  leading  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in  1991. 

Following  the  1991  Gulf  War,  Garner  was  tasked  with  providing  humanitarian  assistance 
to  400,000  Kurdish  refugees  in  northern  Iraq  near  the  Turkish  border.  “Without  a 
written  operational  plan  to  guide  him.  Gamer  demonstrated  great  operational  acumen  and 
remarkable  diplomacy  to  bring  the  operation  to  a  successful  end.”^"^^ 

When  Gamer  was  brought  back  in  2003,  the  primary  focus  of  his  new 
organization  centered  around  immediate  reconstmction  of  vital  infrastmcture  and 
providing  humanitarian  relief  for  the  estimated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Iraqis  who 
would  become  refugees  during  the  fighting.  A  smaller  subset  of  his  organization’s 
responsibilities  included  re-establishing  the  civil  administration,  which  was  required  to 
perform  everyday  duties  such  as  maintaining  electricity  sources  and  collecting  garbage. 
To  accomplish  these  objectives.  Gamer  divided  his  organization  into  three  pillars: 
Reconstmction,  Humanitarian  Assistance,  and  Civil  Administration.  Due  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  Baghdad  fell  and  the  military’s  use  of  precision  weapons  that  avoided 
damaging  critical  infrastmcture,  the  extensive  planning  that  had  been  put  into 


^"^^CB20120410B0001,  ORHA  Officer,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  10  April 
2012,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Gordon  Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq:  Regime  Change,  Jay  Garner,  and  the 
ORHA  Story  (Lawrence,  KS:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  2011),  1. 

^^^Ibid.,  2. 

^"^^By  far  the  most  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Office  of  Reconstmction  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  was  done  by  the  in-house  historian  for  the  organization.  Dr 
Gordon  Rudd.  See  Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq:  Regime  Change,  Jay  Garner,  and  the 
ORHA  Story.  See  also  Packer,  The  Assassins  ’  Gate,  Chapter  4;  Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II, 
Chapter  23. 
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reconstruction  and  humanitarian  assistance  was  largely  unneeded.  The  pillar  requiring 
the  greatest  attention,  civil  administration,  had  received  the  least  amount  of  planning 
focus.  It  had  been  made  clear  to  Gamer  and  his  staff  prior  to  the  invasion  that  their 
primary  focus  was  to  establish  an  interim  government  and  hand  over  responsibility  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  this  end.  Garner  met  with  a  group  of  selected  exiles  and  local 
Iraqis  at  a  deserted  airfield  outside  of  Talil  on  14  April  2003.  Within  a  week.  Gamer  had 
settled  on  an  interim  government  that  consisted  of  two  Kurdish  leaders,  two  Shia  exiles 
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from  London,  a  Sunni  local  leader  and  two  Shia  leaders  who  had  been  living  in  Iran. 
Arriving  in  Baghdad  on  21  April  2003,  two  weeks  after  the  city  fell.  Garner  and  his 
organization  could  do  very  little.  All  of  the  Iraqi  ministries  they  were  attempting  to 
re-establish  had  been  looted,  and  members  of  the  Office  of  Reconstmction  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  could  not  regularly  venture  out  into  Baghdad  due  to  the 
increased  violence.  Four  days  later,  on  24  April,  Gamer  was  informed  that 
Ambassador  Paul  Bremer  would  replace  him  on  12  May  2003.  The  Office  of 
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Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq,  Chapter  6. 
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The  two  Kurdish  leaders  were  Massoud  Barzani  and  Jalal  Talabani.  The  two 
exiles  from  London  were  Ahmed  Chalabi  and  Ayad  Allawi.  The  Sunni  was  Naser 
Chaderchi  and  the  Shias  from  Iran  were  Ibrihim  al-Jaafari  and  Abdul  Aziz  Hakim.  From 
Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq,  322. 

^"^^Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  469. 
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Ibid.,  203.  The  CIA  was  of  little  use  to  Gamer  or  the  military  in  the  opening 
month  of  the  war,  as  Michael  Gordon  explains.  Army  and  Marine  Commander’s  faith  in 
the  Agency  was  shaken  by  their  poor  performance  in  the  mn  to  Baghdad.  “In  Iraq  [unlike 
Afghanistan],  the  CIA  had  few  contacts  in  the  mthlessly  controlled  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein.” 
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Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  would  be  shut  down  and  replaced  by  the 
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Coalition  Provisional  Authority. 

Bremer  came  to  Iraq  with  a  clear  mandate  from  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Four  days  before  Bremer  left 
Washington  for  Iraq,  he  had  a  one-on-one  lunch  with  President  Bush  followed  by  a  full 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  Principals.  At  lunch  with  the  President, 
Bremer  laid  out  his  belief  that  democracy  could  not  be  established  in  Iraq  until  what  “[he] 
called  ‘Shock  Absorbers’,  a  free  press,  trade  unions,  political  parties,  professional 
organizations”  were  in  place. He  told  the  President  it  was  a  marathon  and  not  a  sprint. 
Bush  responded  by  saying,  “I  understand,  and  I’m  fully  committed  to  bringing 
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representative  government  to  the  Iraqi  people.  ...  We  will  stay  until  the  job  is  done.” 

The  importance  of  these  words,  “we  will  stay  until  the  job  is  done,”  should  not  be 
underestimated.  It  is  evident  at  this  point  that  Bush  realized  the  U.S.  could  not  achieve 
the  stated  objective  of  establishing  a  representative  government  by  handing  Iraq  over  to 
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Packer,  The  Assassins  ’  Gate,  144.  Although,  Gamer  had  been  told  from  the 
very  beginning  that  he  would  be  replaced  by  an  U.S.  Embassy  Ambassador  as  soon  as  the 
humanitarian  relief  was  complete,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  replaced  so  soon. 

^^^CB20120312F0001,  ORHA  Planner,  Interview. 
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Paul  Bremer,  My  Year  in  Iraq:  The  Struggle  to  Build  a  Future  of  Hope  (New 
York:  Threshold  Editions,  2006),  12. 

^^^Ibid. 

^^^Ibid. 
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the  interim  government  Gamer  had  proposed,  whieh  was  dominated  by  exiles  and 
Kurds.^^'’ 

During  the  National  Seeurity  Council  meeting  that  followed,  Vice  President 
Cheney  said,  “We’re  not  at  a  point  where  representative  Iraqi  leaders  can  come  forward. 
They’re  still  too  scared.  We  need  a  strategy  on  the  ground  for  the  postwar  situation  we 
actually  have  and  not  the  one  we  wish  we  had.”^^^  Secretary  of  State  Powell  followed  this 
with,  “The  president’s  guidance  is  to  take  our  time  on  setting  up  an  Interim  Iraqi 
Administration  so  what  we  get  is  a  representative  group.”  Why  had  the  administration 
done  a  complete  turn-around?  Why  was  it  now  looking  to  stay  in  Iraq  for  an  extended 
period?  Answers  to  those  questions  are  not  entirely  clear.  What  is  clear  is  that  with  the 
guidance  provided  by  the  President  and  the  National  Security  Council,  Bremer  felt 
confident  in  implementing  the  policy  of  de-Baathification  that  had  been  written  in 
Douglas  Feith’s  policy  office. 

Once  on  the  ground  in  Iraq,  Gamer  and  a  host  of  others  advised  Bremer  that 
implementing  the  draconian  de-Baathification  policy  would  hamper  much  of  the  progress 
made  to  re-establish  civil  administration.  Bremer  responded  by  saying  that,  he,  the 
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Bodansky,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Iraq  War,  398.  The  Bush  administration 
was  also  under  pressure  from  Arab  allies  who  demanded  that  the  future  leader  of  Iraq 
must  be  Sunni  or  their  own  regimes  would  be  in  danger  from  radical  Shiites  they  mled. 
Unwilling  to  work  with  the  Sunnis  in  Iraq,  an  early  Bush  administrations  solution  was  to 
pursue  a  plan  that  called  for  turning  Iraq  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  Hashmite 
King  and  Ahmed  Chalabi  as  the  Prime  Minister. 

^^^Ibid.,  43. 

^^^Ibid. 

The  strong  objections  to  the  de-Baathification  policy  are  discussed  in  Rudd, 
Reconstructing  Iraq,  311-315,  321-324. 
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President,  and  all  of  the  Principals  on  the  National  Security  Council  understood  there 
might  be  short-term  administrative  inconveniences,  but  it  would  be  valuable  in  the  long¬ 
term  efforts  to  ensure  Iraq  was  not  threatened  by  the  possibility  of  Baathists  returning  to 
power.  On  16  May  2003,  Bremer  held  a  press  conference  at  the  Baghdad  Convention 

Center  where  he  officially  declared  General  Order  1,  removing  the  top  four  levels  of 
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Ba’athists  from  leadership  positions  in  the  government,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

Bremer’s  arrival  in  Iraq  came  at  a  time  of  great  administrative  upheaval  and 
dysfunction.  The  replacement  of  The  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  by  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  corresponded  with  General  Frank’s 
decision  to  stand-down  General  McKiernan’s  Combined  Forces  Land  Component 
Commander  Headquarters  and  create  a  new  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  to  oversee  all 
military  units  in  Iraq. 

When  the  time  came  to  pick  a  name  one  aide  suggested  CJTF-I3,  a  bit  of  black 
humor  that  pointed  to  the  difficulties  ahead.  Franks  chimed  in,  “Lets  make  it 
CJTF-1369,  unlucky  cocksuckers.”  ...  the  episode  was  indicative  of  Frank’s 
attitude  about  the  post-war  administration.^^ 

Franks  chose  V  Corps  as  the  headquarters  around  which  the  Combined  Joint  Task 
Force  was  to  be  built.  Further  complicating  this  transition  was  the  fact  that  V  Corps’ 
Commander,  General  William  “Scott”  Wallace,  was  replaced  by  Lieutenant  General 
Ricardo  Sanchez,  formerly  the  Commander  of  1st  Armored  Division,  who  had  just 
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Bremer,  My  Year  in  Iraq,  41;  Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq,  321.  Rudd  recounts 
the  16  May  press  conference  announcing  General  Order  1,  during  which  Bremer  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “We  are  prepared  to  accept  that  the  policy  will  result  in  some 
temporary  inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  government.” 
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Bremer,  My  Year  in  Iraq,  41 . 

^^^Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  486. 
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arrived  in  Iraq.  As  a  result  of  these  ehanges,  Sanehez,  a  division  eommander  with  no 
previous  experienee  as  a  corps  commander,  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  entire 
coalition. 

The  ramifications  were  significant.  General  McKiernan  had  been  able  to 
cherry-pick  the  best  officers  from  around  the  Army  for  his  Combined  Forces  Land 
Component  Commander  staff.  When  these  officers  left  Iraq  and  handed  over 
responsibility  to  the  much  smaller  V  Corps  staff,  they  took  with  them  the  ability  to  plan 
strategic  and  operational  level  campaigns,  formulate  policy,  and  tap  into  national-level 
intelligence.  Under  McKiernan’ s  Land  Component  Commander  staff,  there  were  several 
hundred  intelligence  officers.  When  Sanchez  took  over,  he  was  left  with  fewer  than 
thirty.  Equally  as  damaging  was  the  fact  that  the  V  Corps  staff  had  no  designated 
liaison  positions  for  the  incoming  coalition  military  partners  or  for  Bremer’s  new 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  interim  government.  The  months  of  May  and  June 
brought  tremendous  turnover  below  corps  level  in  the  divisions  as  well. 

The  Pentagon  decided  that  the  policy  of  Stop-Loss,  which  limited  the  transfer  of 
personnel  during  the  war,  could  be  lifted  after  Phase  III  operations.  The  result  within  1st 
Armored  Division,  which  had  just  arrived  in  theater  to  replace  the  3rd  ID,  was  that  within 
45  days,  every  general  officer,  the  entire  division  staff,  except  one,  and  70  percent  of  the 

Ricardo  Sanchez  and  Don  T.  Phillips,  Wiser  in  Battle:  A  Soldier’s  Story  (New 
York:  HarperCollins,  2008),  180-181. 

Anderson,  Bush’s  Wars,  150. 

^^^CB20120312F0001,  ORHA  Planner,  Interview.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  V  Corps 
staff  would  have  worked  any  better  with  Ambassador  Bremmer  than  Sanchez’s  staff  did. 
The  problem  was  that  roles  and  responsibilities  were  not  clearly  defined.  Although 
Bremer  believed  he  was  in  charge,  he  was  never  given  the  authority  to  direct  the  military. 
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battalion  commanders  were  replaced  by  new  soldiers.  The  loss  of  continuity  in 
personnel,  experience,  and  cooperate  knowledge,  contributed  significantly  to  the  loss  of 
momentum  the  U.S.  forees  suffered  over  the  summer  of  2003,  which  in  turn  facilitated 

Of\l 

the  rise  of  the  Sunni  insurgency. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  both  the  military  and  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority,  Rumsfeld  cancelled  the  scheduled  deployment  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  on 
21  April,  believing  the  deployment  was  unneeessary  because  forces  were  anticipated  to 
withdraw  from  Iraq  in  60  days.  According  to  then  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thomas  White, 
the  Pentagon’s  pre-war  budgetary  planning  assumed  that  troop  levels  would  be  reduced 
by  50,000  within  the  first  90  days  after  the  completion  of  Phase  III,  and  they  would 
reduce  another  50,000  30  days  later,  essentially  leaving  a  division-plus  in  Iraq  to  continue 
the  transition. 

Central  Command  planners  made  this  optimistic  planning  assumption  based  on 
another  equally  optimistic  assumption  that  300,000  to  400,000  Iraqi  soldiers  would  be 
available  to  replace  the  U.S.  Forees  as  they  rotated  out  of  the  country  and  that  Arab 
nations  would  contribute  significant  forces  to  Iraq  once  Phase  III  was  eomplete.  This 
assumption  did  not  work  in  practice  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  Iraqi  Army  followed 
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Sanehez  and  Phillips,  Wiser  in  Battle:  A  Soldier’s  Story,  194. 

^^^CB20120312F0001,  ORHA  Planner,  Interview.  Although  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  was  just  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  insurgency  grew  in  the  summer  of  2003.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  1st  Armored  Division  did  not  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Middle  East  experience  and  had  just  arrived  in  theater.  The  loss  of  team  cohesion  was  far 
more  damaging  than  the  loss  experience,  simply  because  1st  Armored  Division  did  not 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience  in  the  Middle  East. 

^^^Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  461. 
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the  guidance  they  were  given  via  leaflets,  airdropped  prior  to  the  war,  and  laid  down  their 
weapons  and  went  home.  The  Iraqi  Army  essentially  disintegrated  and  it  was  not  clear 
in  the  first  month  after  Phase  III  whether  they  could  be  easily  reassembled.  Second,  the 
U.S.  had  only  budgeted  to  pay  for  a  single  corps  of  40,000  Iraqi  troops.  Even  if  the  Iraqi 
troops  could  have  been  successfully  called  back  to  service,  it  is  not  clear  how  they  would 
have  been  paid,  equipped,  or  trained.  Third,  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department  failed 
to  gain  support  from  Arab  nations,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  volunteers  to  provide  the 
necessary  peacekeeping  forces.  General  John  Abizaid  did  have  offers  from  several  Iraqi 
Generals  to  bring  back  their  forces  and  begin  working  with  the  coalition.  Walter 
Slocombe,  who  would  later  join  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  to  stand  up  the  Iraqi 
Ministry  of  Defense,  and  Ambassador  Bremer,  however,  killed  the  plan  because  they 
believed  a  Sunni-dominated  military  would  send  the  wrong  message  to  the  Kurdish  and 
Shia  populations.  Bremer  believed  the  first  priority  should  be,  “convincing  the  Iraqis 
that  we’re  not  going  to  permit  the  return  of  Saddam’s  instruments  of  repression  .  .  .  [the 
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new  army,]  would  have  to  represent  the  entire  nation;  Shia,  Kurds,  and  Sunni  Arabs.” 


^^'^CB20120312C0001,  ORHA  Official,  Interview. 

^^‘^Ricks,  Fiasco,  1 10. 

^^'ibid.,  482. 

^^^CB20I20328H000I,  Retired  Senior  British  Officer,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris- 
Bois,  28  March  2012,  United  Kingdom. 
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Bremer,  My  Year  in  Iraq,  54-56. 

^^^Ibid.,  54. 
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Rumsfeld  agreed  with  the  plan  and  on  23  May  2003,  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority 
issued  Order  No.  2  “Dissolution  of  Entities. 

With  wholesale  ehanges  in  policy,  civilian  oversight,  and  military  leadership, 
progress  in  Iraq  ground  to  a  halt  in  the  summer  of  2003  and  never  regained  the 
momentum,  it  ceded  to  the  insurgents. 

Why  the  United  States’  Mission  in  Iraq  Initially  Failed 

If  the  intent  of  operations  in  Iraq  in  2003  was  merely  “regime  destruction,”  which 
it  was  not,  then  the  short,  decisive  warfighting  operation  of  March  and  April  2003 
might  in  itself  have  constituted  success.  ...  In  all  other  respects,  it  might  have 

276 

been  counterproductive. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  U.S.’  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003  will  show  that  the 
U.S.  failed  to  employ  a  grand  strategy  for  four  distinct  reasons.  First,  there  was  a  failure 
to  recognize  that  ultimate  success  rested  almost  entirely  on  political  reconciliation 
between  the  opposing  ethnic  groups  within  Iraqi.  Second,  this  lack  of  recognition  of  how 
U.S.  actions  would  affect  political  reconciliation  led  directly  to  a  lack  of  consensus  about 
what  needed  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  These  disagreements  erupted  into  personality 
disputes  between  Secretary  of  State  Collin  Powell  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  which  in  turn  polarized  the  National  Security  Council  and  paralyzed  it  from 
fulfilling  its  assigned  responsibilities.  Third,  when  the  Iraqis  proved  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  solve  their  own  problems,  there  was  intense  pressure  from  Washington  to 
“Americanize”  the  solution.  Finally,  there  was  a  lack  of  congruency  between  the  roles  the 


^^^Ibid.,  57. 

^^^Ricks,  Fiasco,  116. 
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military  was  given,  the  objeetives  it  was  asked  to  aehieve,  and  the  overarehing  U.S. 


Foreign  Poliey  objeetives.^^^ 

Military  Mission  Wholly  Dependent 
on  Politieal  Reeoneiliation 

In  the  planning  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  both  the  military  and  eivilian 
planners  failed  to  reeognize  the  important  role  politieal  reeoneiliation  would  play  in 
achieving  the  U.S.’  objectives.  A  memorandum  dated  29  October  2002,  from  National 
Security  Advisor  Condoleezza  Rice  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and  other  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council  Principals  Committee  laid  out  these  goals.  The  memorandum 
stated  the  following  objectives:  “Minimize  the  risk  of  WMD  [Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction]  attack  against  the  United  States,  U.S.  fielded  forces,  our  allies  or  friends;” 
and  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that,  “minimizes  the  chance  of  internal  instability,  fragmentation, 
and  the  loss  of  control  of  WMD  within  Iraq.”  It  also  identified  the  need  to,  “Improve  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  Iraqi  population;”  and  finally,  “end  Iraq  as  a  safe  haven  for 
terrorists. 

Clearly,  if  the  U.S.  was  going  to  minimize  the  chances  of  instability  and 
fragmentation,  improve  quality  of  life,  and  prevent  Iraq  from  being  a  safe  haven  for 
terrorists,  there  would  have  to  be  political  reconciliation.  In  the  absence  of  political 
reconciliation,  the  Shia,  Sunni,  and  Kurds  would  naturally  compete  for  dominance,  which 


^^^Hallenbeck,  Military  Force  as  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 
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Condoleezza  Rice,  Principle  Committee  Review  of  Iraq  Policy  Paper,  29 
October  2002,  Rumsfeld  Papers,  http://www.rumsfeld.com  (accessed  3  March  2012). 
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at  best,  would  result  in  a  low-level  civil  war.  A  civil  war,  by  its  very  nature,  would  ensure 
that  the  objectives  were  not  met. 

The  only  other  means  the  U.S.  could  use  to  achieve  its  stated  goals  would  be  to 
undertake  a  long-term  effort  of  acting  forcefully  to  impose  order  and  keep  factions 
separated.  This  approach,  in  theory,  would  buy  time  for  the  creation  of  internal  security 
and  democratic  institutions.  However,  this  course  of  action,  by  virtually  all  legitimate 
estimates,  would  require  a  minimum  force  of  between  300,000  to  500,000 
peacekeepers.  Even  if  there  had  been  widespread  consensus  among  the  government 
and  the  American  people  that  imposing  order  was  the  appropriate  course  of  action,  it 
could  not  have  been  achieved.  The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  have  a  military  large 

enough  to  commit  anywhere  near  300,000  troops  on  a  long-term  basis  and  maintain  its 

280 

commitments  in  Afghanistan  without  instituting  the  draft. 

To  borrow  Senator  Earnest  Hollings’  quotation  from  the  last  chapter  on  Eebanon, 

Eranks  should  have  recognized  early  on  that  his  plan  to  leave  a  division-plus  size  force  in 

Iraq  after  the  fall  of  Saddam  was  nowhere  near  adequate  to  complete  the  mission,  and 

that  his  plan  would  be  open  to  the  critique,  “if  they  were  put  there  to  fight,  there  were  too 

281 

few.  If  they  were  put  there  to  die,  they  are  too  many.” 

The  question  becomes  why  Eranks  and  his  staff  at  Central  Command  abdicated 
their  responsibility  to  ensure  the  military  campaign  matched  the  overall  political 
objectives?  There  appear  to  be  three  main  reasons.  Eirst,  based  off  his  experience  in 

^^'^CB20120312E0001,  ORHA  Planner  Interview. 

^^'^Weisberg,  The  Bush  Tragedy,  201. 
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Vietnam,  Franks  determined  he  would  not  let  polities  interfere  with  his  military  plan. 
“Franks  would  tell  the  eivilians  to  stay  the  hell  out  of  military  matters,  and  he  would  keep 
out  of  their  business.”  Seeond,  he  was  under  tremendous  pressure  from  Rumsfeld  to 
transform  the  military  and  the  way  it  fought  wars  into  lighter,  faster,  less  manpower 

->0-5 

intensive  organization.  Finally,  in  keeping  with  his  poliey  of  staying  out  of  the  eivilian 
politieians’  business,  he  trusted  the  Office  of  Special  Plans  in  the  Pentagon  to  deliver  on 
their  promise  that  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  would 
handle  Phase  IV  operations.  Franks  made  it  clear  to  his  subordinate  military 
commanders  that  they  were  to  “offer  only  transportation,  logistics,  and  some 

285 

communications  capabilities.” 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  State  Department  would  have  played  a  role  in  Phase 
IV  operations  as  well.  However,  two  months  before  the  invasion,  the  Office  of  Special 
Plans,  which  belonged  to  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  Douglas  Feith, 
drafted  a  memorandum,  which  called  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have  complete 
control  of  post-war  Iraq.  The  memo  was  taken  straight  to  the  President  via  the  Vice 
President’s  office,  thus  skipping  the  normal  National  Security  Council  debates  on  its 
merits.  President  Bush  signed  the  memo  on  20  January  2003,  as  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  (NSPD)  24.  To  understand  how  the  Office  of  Special  Plans  was 

^^^Packer,  Assassins  ’  Gate,  120. 

^^^CB20120410B0001,  ORHA  Officer,  Interview. 

^^"^Packer,  Assassins’  Gate,  120. 

^^^Sanchez,  Wiser  in  Battle,  I7I. 
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able  to  achieve  such  a  feat,  a  little  background  on  the  Neoconservatives  who  ran  the 
office  is  required. 


Neoconservatives 

The  Neoconservatives’  fundamental  belief  was  that  the  already  secularized  Iraq 
could  be  turned  into  a  pro-western  democracy,  which  in  turn  would  lead  other  Arab  states 
in  the  region  to  overthrow  their  repressive  regimes.  In  the  Neoconservative  narrative, 
once  the  old  authoritarian  regimes  were  deposed,  the  underlying  causes  of  Islamic 
extremism  and  terrorism  would  be  gone,  and  moderate  Arabs,  who  also  wanted  peace 

988 

with  Israel,  would  come  to  power. 

Michael  Harrington,  a  political  science  professor  at  Queens  College,  first  used  the 

980 

term  Neoconservative  to  describe,  “liberals  he  believed  were  acting  as  conservatives.” 
Although  he  used  the  term  in  a  negative  fashion,  many  former  liberals  who  thought  the 
Democratic  Party  was  not  doing  enough  to  oppose  Communism  embraced  it.  After  the 
Cold  War  the  group  tended  to  represent  those  who  did  not  think  the  U.S.  was  doing 
enough  to  support  Israel. 

Dr.  Leo  Stauss  and  Dr  Albert  Wohlstetter,  both  professors  in  the  political  science 
department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  are  credited  with  providing  the  intellectual 
framework  for  Neoconservative  ideas.  Their  work  heavily  influenced  two  students  who 

^^^CB20120312D0001,  4ID  Political  Advisor,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  12 
March  2012,  Quantico. 

^^^Weisberg,  The  Bush  Tragedy,  203. 
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would  become  leading  Neoconservatives  in  the  Bush  Administration,  Richard  Perle  and 
Paul  Wolfowitz.  Stauss  was  an  anti-Communist  theorist  who  taught  his  students  that 
Winston  Churchill’s  example  of  standing  up  to  Hitler  and  fighting  against  totalitarianism 
is  what  all  great  leaders  should  aspire  to.  Wohlstetter  was  a  mathematician  who 
provided  the  science  needed  to  back  those  who  argued  the  U.S.  needed  more  nuclear 
weapons  and  an  Anti-Ballistic-Weapons  System  to  defend  against  the  Communist  threat. 

In  1969,  Dr  Wohlstetter  was  working  with  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a  staunch 
Democrat  from  Washington  State,  and  a  leading  proponent  of  the  Anti-Ballistic-Missile 
Defense  System  in  the  Senate.  Needing  assistance  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System,  he  called  on  the  expertise  of  two 
graduate  students,  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  Richard  Perle.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  51  to  50, 
with  the  Vice  President  casting  the  winning  vote.  Wolfowitz  went  back  to  school  to 
finish  his  doctoral  thesis,  which  centered  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  act  preemptively  to  stop  Islamic  states  from 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition,  he  emphasized  the  need  to  protect  vital  national 
interests  such  as  the  free  access  to  Middle  East  oil.  Richard  Perle  stayed  in 
Washington,  eventually  becoming  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
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James  Mann,  Rise  of  the  Vulcans:  the  History  of  Bush ’s  War  Cabinet  (New 
York:  Viking,  2004),  27. 

^^^Bamford,  A  Pretext  for  War,  276. 

^^^Ibid. 
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Security  Policy  in  the  Reagan  Administration,  where  he  hired  Douglas  Feith  as  his 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  three  were  brought  back  into  government  at  the  beginning  of  the  George  W. 
Bush  Administration  to  act  as  foreign  policy  advisors  for  the  campaign.  Wolfowitz 
became  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  Feith,  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
and  Perle  was  assigned  the  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Policy  Board  Advisory  Committee. 
Along  with  their  neoconservative  foreign  policy  views,  the  three  men  brought  with  them 
an  association  with  another  mathematician  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  long-time 
friend  Ahmed  Chalabi.^^^ 

In  a  previously  classified  document,  written  on  30  March  2003,  during  the 
coalition’s  first  weeks  of  combat  as  they  marched  toward  Baghdad,  the  Office  of  Special 
Plans,  run  by  Feith  and  supported  by  Wolfowitz,  laid  out  their  argument  that  the  new 
government  in  Iraq  should  be  led  by  the  Shia.  The  document  said,  “this  implies  breaking 
with  Iraq’s  history  of  domination  by  the  Sunni  Arab  minority — a  potentially  painful 
political  process.”  The  document  went  on  to  say  that  while  there  needed  to  be  power 
sharing  between  ethnic  and  sectarian  groups,  the  majority  of  internal  Iraqis  were  not  yet 
ready  to  participate  in  a  democratic  society.  Further,  the  memorandum  outlined  two 
interests,  one  substantive  and  one  procedural.  The  substantive  interest  was  in  a  moderate, 
pro-western,  democratic  Iraq.  The  procedural  interest  was  in  gaining  broad  support  for 

^^"^Packer,  Assassins  ’  Gate,  76. 

2^^Ibid. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Policy,  Iraqi  Interim  Authority 
Implementation  Concept — Summary,  30  March  2003;  Rumsfeld  Papers, 
http://www.rumsfeld.com  (accessed  3  March  2012). 
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the  new  government  by  allowing  all  Iraqis,  including  those  unfriendly  to  the  west,  to 
participate  in  forming  the  government.  The  later  procedural  interest  allowed  the  U.S.  to 
be  hands  off,  while  the  substantive  interest  required  direct  U.S.  control  of  the  process. 
The  memo  concluded  that,  “The  U.S.  should  not  now  raise  procedural  considerations 
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above  our  substantive  goal.” 

The  Special  Plans  Office  convinced  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council  Principals  to  adopt  the  substantive  goal  and  to  form  an  Iraqi  Interim  Authority, 
which  would  give  an  advantage  to  those  who  shared  the  U.S.’  interest  in  a  pro-western 
free  Iraq.  The  Iraqi  Interim  Authority  would  be  controlled  by  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  (Paul  Bremer),  and  composed  of  21  members,  one  from  each  of  Iraq’s  18 
provinces,  and  one  from  each  of  Iraq’s  minority  religious  and  ethnic  groups;  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Yezidis,  and  the  Turkomen.^^^  In  theory,  this  sounded  like 
an  attempt  to  build  political  reconciliation.  In  reality,  because  the  members  were  required 
to  “subscribe  to  a  set  of  principles,”  those  who  did  not  were  left  out  of  the  process. 

Thus,  rather  than  creating  reconciliation,  the  Iraqi  Interim  Authority  was  nothing  more 
than  a  veiled  attempt  to  give  the  externals  and  pro-western  internals  a  head-start  in 
forming  and  running  the  new  Iraqi  Government.  By  excluding  those  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  interests  of  the  U.S.,  the  creation  of  the  Interim  Authority  guaranteed,  “a 

^^ibiZ 

^^^CB20120312D0001,  4ID  Political  Advisor,  Interview  by  Charles  Bris-Bois,  12 
March  2012,  Quantico. 

^^^Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Policy,  Iraqi  Interim  Authority 
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potentially  painful  political  process,”  one  that  would  generate  greater  conflict  along 
sectarian  lines  rather  than  reconciliation. 

Disagreement  over  What  Needs 
to  be  Done  and  How  to  Do  it 

In  Iraq,  just  as  it  was  in  Lebanon,  political  reconciliation  was  the  only  means  by 
which  political  objectives  could  be  achieved,  thus  avoiding  civil  war  and  allowing  the 
U.S.  to  decrease  force  presence.  However,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  had  occurred  20 
years  earlier  in  Lebanon,  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department  came  to  vastly  different 
conclusions  on  what  needed  to  be  done  by  the  Americans.  As  the  next  sections  will  show, 
these  disagreements  erupted  into  personality  conflicts  between  key  cabinet  members, 
preventing  the  two  organizations  from  combining  military  and  diplomatic  efforts  to  form 
a  grand  strategy. 

Rumsfeld  versus  Powell 

While  there  were  many  sources  of  conflict  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  the  largest  was  by  far  Ahmed  Chalabi.  As  referenced  above,  the  1998  Iraq 
Liberation  Act  made  regime  change  in  Iraq  official  U.S.  Policy.  The  Neocons,  Perle, 
Wolfowitz,  and  Feith,  and  their  Project  for  a  New  American  Century,  believed  Chalabi 
was  still  the  best  viable  option  for  making  regime  change  a  reality.  They  brought  forward 
a  plan  in  which  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  would  return  to  northern  Iraq  and  be 
officially  recognized  as  the  provisional  government.  Supporters  of  this  plan  proposed  that 
the  Iraqi  National  Congress  be  funded  by  the  $1.5  billion  in  Iraqi  assets  that  had  been 
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frozen  by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  1991  Gulf  war.  Ultimately,  the  Iraq 

Liberation  Aet  did  authorize  full  funding  of  the  Iraqi  National  Congress.  However,  the 

302 

State  Department  bloeked  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  funds. 

Chalabi’s  original  proposal  to  the  Clinton  Administration  involved  the  training  of 
5,000  Iraqi  fighters  who  would  eventually  be  inserted  into  an  abandoned  airfield  near 
Basra.  These  aetions  would  foree  Saddam  to  implement  a  plan.  He  could  either  move 
against  the  insurgents,  in  which  case  American  airpower  would  be  employed,  or  he  could 
choose  to  keep  his  forces  closer  to  Bagdad  for  protection,  in  which  case,  the  insurgents 
would  take  control  of  Basra  and  the  southern  oil  fields  thus  cutting  off  the  oil  revenue 
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Saddam  needed  to  stay  in  power. 

The  Clinton  Administration  rejected  the  plan  largely  because  of  distrust  of 
Chalabi  and  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  within  the  State  Department,  and  because  of  the 
opposition  by  U.S.  Central  Command  Commander  General  Anthony  Zinni,  who  told  a 
Senate  committee  in  1998,  “Even  if  we  had  Saddam  gone,  we  could  end  up  with  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  ninety  groups  competing  for  power.”^®"^ 

Thus,  even  before  Wolfowitz  and  Feith  were  to  take  their  prominent  positions  in 
Bush’s  Department  of  Defense,  the  arguments  over  the  utility  of  using  Chalabi  to  carry 
out  America’s  Foreign  Policy  had  already  created  deep  fissures  between  them  and  the 
State  Department.  After  the  President  signed  NSPD  24,  giving  the  Pentagon  full  control 
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^'^^Feith,  War  and  Decision,  AA9. 
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of  post-Saddam  Iraq,  the  State  Department  attempted  to  send  two  of  its  brightest  eivil 
servants  to  work  for  the  Offiee  of  Reconstruetion  and  Humanitarian  Assistanee.  Tom 


Warriek  had  led  the  Future  of  Iraq  Projeet  at  the  State  Department,  and  was  a  by-name 
request  from  Garner;  Megan  O’Sullivan  was  a  specialist  in  ethnic  conflict  and 
constitutional  design.  The  Pentagon  rejected  both  because  of  previous  statements  each 
had  made  that  did  not  fit  with  the  Neoconservative’s  view  of  how  post-Saddam  Iraq 
should  be  run.  When  Secretary  Powell  found  out,  he  called  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and 
said,  “we  can  take  prisoners  too.”  Clearly,  the  conflict  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department  had  now  moved  beyond  the  substantive  debates  over  how 
and  when  military  force  should  be  used.  It  was  now  personal  and  would  negatively 
impact  future  dealings  between  the  two  departments,  ensuring  that  the  diplomatic  and 
military  efforts  were  never  united  into  a  grand  strategy. 


Rumsfeld  versus  the  Military 

Powell  was  not  the  only  person  with  whom  Rumsfeld  battled  and  allowed 
professional  differences  to  turn  personal.  Inside  the  Pentagon,  Rumsfeld  was  publicly 
feuding  with  the  military  brass.  For  years,  dating  all  the  way  back  to  his  early  political 
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Rudd,  Reconstructing  Iraq,  68-73,  1 12.  The  Future  of  Iraq  Project  sought  to 
bring  all  of  the  exile  groups  together  and  discuss  pertinent  issues  regarding  post-Saddam 
Iraq.  The  group,  divided  into  17  working  groups,  met  several  times  over  a  6  month 
period.  Warrick  produced  a  1,000  page  study  summarizing  the  conclusions  of  those 
working  groups. 
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Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  159.  Initially,  the  Pentagon  rejected  all  seven  of  the 
State  Department’s  ambassadorial-level  officials.  When  Powell  threatened  to  pull  all 
State  Department  support  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon  relented 
allowing  everyone  except  Warrick  to  join  ORHA. 
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career  as  a  Congressman,  Rumsfeld  had  advocated  for  a  more  teehnologieally  advanced 
force  that  could  be  rapidly  deployed.  He  told  President-Eleet  Bush  not  to  hire  him  as  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense  unless  he  was  prepared  to  support  him  in  that  endeavor.  Shortly 
after  eoming  to  office,  he  began  to  question  why  the  Army  needed  100,000  soldiers  in 
Europe  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union  when  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  existed.  In  the  Paeifie, 
he  questioned  why  South  Korea  and  Japan  could  not  provide  more  for  their  own  defense. 
He  also  questioned  the  utility  of  keeping  forces  in  Iceland,  when  their  primary  purpose 
for  being  there  had  been  to  traek  Soviet  submarines. 

These  questions  caused  great  eonstemation  within  the  Army,  “some  eombatant 
commanders  seemed  to  feel  they  owned  the  forees  and  assets  under  their  eommand,  and 
were  loath  to  part  with  them.”  On  10  September  2001,  Rumsfeld  made  a  speech  in  the 
Pentagon  to  kiek-off  the  Department  of  Defense  Aequisition  and  Logisties  Exeellence 
Week.  In  the  speeeh,  Rumsfeld  said,  there  is  an  adversary  that  poses,  “a  serious  threat  to 
the  seeurity  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  ...  it  disrupts  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  places  the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  uniform  at  risk  ...  it  is  the  Pentagon 
bureaueracy  .  .  .  [and  its]  uniformity  of  thought  and  aetion.”  Aeeusing  the  military 
leaders  and  civil  servants  in  the  Pentagon  of  putting  soldier’s  lives  at  risk  is  a  serious 
aceusation,  one  that  moves  beyond  simple  differenees  regarding  how  rapidly 
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transformation  should  happen.  With  those  words,  Rumsfeld  turned  a  professional 
differenee  of  opinion  into  a  personal  attack,  disillusioning  the  very  people  he  would  need 
to  rely  heavily  upon  the  next  day  after  terrorists  struck  the  Twin  Towers  and  the 
Pentagon.  Nearly  two  years  later,  Rumsfeld  continued  to  belittle  military  leaders,  telling 
Lieutenant  General  Sanchez,  “you  Army  guys,  you  have  no  joint  experience  and  all  of 
you  are  tied  to  these  byzantine  command  structures!  You  don’t  know  how  to  operate  in  a 

•3  1  J 

joint  environment.” 

As  noted  in  the  last  chapter,  Rumsfeld’s  experience  in  Lebanon  led  him  to 
conclude,  “Military  leaders  consistently  hid  behind  narrow  interpretations  of  the  military 
mission  and  ROE  constraints  in  order  to  avoid  the  military’s  larger  strategic 

-3  1  -3 

responsibility.”  Rumsfeld  believed  military  generals,  by-in-large,  did  not  understand 
what  “the  lethality  of  modem,  sophisticated  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  well-trained 
military  force,  could  do.”^'"^  This  lack  of  understanding  was  in  Rumsfeld’s  belief,  the 
reason  for  the  intransigence  towards  transformation.  In  the  end,  the  antagonistic  approach 
Rumsfeld  took  with  military  leaders  may  have  goaded  them  into  transforming  more 
rapidly  than  they  were  willing  to  do  on  their  own,  but  it  also  ensured  they  would  oppose 
and  work  against  his  goals  whenever  they  could.  The  result  was  that  the  senior  civilian 
leadership  and  the  senior  military  leadership  were  so  divided  over  the  transformation 
issue  that  it  affected  their  ability  to  work  together  to  form  a  grand  strategy  for  Iraq. 
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If  the  Strategy  is  not  Working: 

“Americanize”  it 

Only  if  statesmen  look  to  certain  military  moves  and  actions  to  produce  effects 

that  are  foreign  to  their  nature  do  political  decisions  influence  operations  for  the 

worse.  In  the  same  way  as  a  man  who  has  not  fully  mastered  a  foreign  language 

sometimes  fails  to  express  himself  correctly,  so  statesmen  often  issue  orders  that 

-5  1  ^ 

defeat  the  purpose  they  are  meant  to  serve. 

The  previous  case  study  showed  that  when  Lebanese  forces  failed  to  make 
progress  toward  achieving  the  outcomes  desired  by  the  U.S.,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
“Americanize”  the  effort,  by  adding  more  American  training,  logistics,  and  firepower. 

The  previous  case  study  concluded  that  these  efforts  may  have  succeeded  if  they  were 
tied  to  a  larger  grand  strategy,  which  combined  political,  military,  and  economic  efforts. 
The  same  analysis  can  be  applied  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003.  The  U.S.  was  counted 
on  by  the  moderate  Arab  states,  and  coalition  partners  to  immediately  enter  Iraq  after  the 
removal  of  Saddam  to  help  the  liberated  nation  transition  to  a  new  pro-western 
government.  When  it  became  clear  in  the  run-up  to  the  invasion,  that  the  support  was 
not  going  to  materialize,  the  Office  of  Special  Plans  changed  direction  and  decided  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  and  the  U.S.  Military  would  have  to  assume  control  of 
Iraq  for  a  minimum  of  a  year.^'^ 

The  problem  with  this  change  was  that  it  was  not  coordinated  with  the  military  or 
economic  efforts.  Lack  of  coordination  with  the  military  plan  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
General  Franks  continued  to  tell  his  subordinate  commanders  to  assume  as  much  risk  in 

^'^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  608. 
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^'^CB20120312F0001,  ORHA  Planner,  Interview.  See  discussion  above  on 
political  reconciliation. 
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leaving  Iraq  as  they  had  during  the  invasion.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  told  Paul  Bremer  he  needed  to  prepare 
to  be  in  control  of  Iraq  for  at  least  a  year. 

From  an  economic  perspective,  the  U.S.  relied  on  the  coalition  partners  to  pay 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  help  Iraq  rebuild  and  stabilize.  When  this  did  not  occur. 
Congress  approved  an  $18.4  billion  supplemental  appropriation  for  Iraq.^'^  However,  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  never  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  how  to  best  spend  the  money.  As  a  result,  the  plan  to  spend  the  money 
revolved  almost  entirely  around  large  infrastructure  projects,  rather  than  immediate  needs 
of  the  Iraqis  and  the  things  that  would  help  bring  about  democracy,  such  as  medical 
facilities,  agricultural  development,  loans  to  small  businesses,  and  the  rebuilding  of  local 
government  infrastructure  that  had  been  looted  during  the  immediate  chaos  after  the 
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invasion. 

From  a  pragmatic  standpoint,  the  U.S.  had  little  recourse  other  than  to 
“Americanize”  the  strategy  on  the  ground,  once  it  became  clear  that  support  from 
moderate  Arab  States  and  coalition  partners  was  not  going  to  fill  the  void.  However,  from 
a  grand  strategic  perspective  this  “Americanized”  approach  had  little  chance  of  initial 
success,  because  the  political  plan  was  not  properly  coordinated  with  military  or 
economic  action. 

^Sanchez,  Wiser  in  Battle,  168. 
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James  Stephenson,  Losing  the  Golden  Hour  (Washington  DC:  Potomac  Books, 

2007),  5. 

^^°Ibid.,  89. 
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Military  Roles  versus  Political  Objectives 
Prior  to  arriving  in  Iraq,  Ambassador  Bremer  was  given  an  unpublished  RAND 


study,  written  by  James  Dobbins,  on  what  was  required  to  stabilize  Iraq.  Dobbins 
extrapolated,  through  historieal  analysis,  that  20  peaeekeepers  are  needed  for  every  1,000 
people  in  an  oecupied  area.  For  Iraq,  with  a  population  of  25  million,  500,000 
peacekeepers  would  be  required  to  successfully  stabilize  the  nation. 

For  military  planners,  Baghdad  was  the  center  of  gravity.  The  3rd  ID  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  capturing  Baghdad,  which  it  did  through  the  excessive  use 
of  firepower  during  its  Thunder  Runs  through  the  city.  However,  3rd  ID  was  ill  equipped 
to  secure  the  city  once  it  had  been  captured.  Of  the  18,000  forces  in  3rd  ID,  only  10,000 
were  available  to  conduct  patrols.  Out  of  those  10,000,  only  1,200  were  light  infantry 
with  the  training,  knowledge,  equipment,  and  experience  required  to  conduct  stability 

.  324 

operations. 

The  RAND  study  also  emphasized  that  when  too  few  peacekeepers  were  available 
they  tended  to  rely  on  hrepower  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  personnel.  This  heavy- 
handed  tactic  often  results  in  turning  the  populace  against  the  peacekeepers,  thus  leading 
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Gordon  et  ah.  Cobra  II,  469.  Even  if  the  decision  had  been  made  to  put  a 
majority  of  the  18,000  troops  in  3rd  ID  on  the  streets,  it  would  have  been  logisticahy 
impossible.  The  entire  division  only  had  a  few  hundred  sets  of  body  armor. 
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to  a  need  to  revert  to  an  even  greater  use  of  excessive  force  as  the  situation  spiraled  out  of 
control. 

One  infantry  soldier  from  the  82nd  Airborne  who  was  sent  to  Baghdad  to 
augment  3rd  ID  in  the  summer  of  2003  found  the  excessive  use  of  force  to  be  astounding. 
“They  made  us  all  attend  a  course,  it  was  really  intended  for  loggie  guys  they  were  trying 
to  turn  into  infantrymen,  and  I  remember  the  instructors  saying  ‘if  there  is  any  doubt, 
shoot  first  and  then  try  and  figure  out  what’s  going  on.’  I  was  like  really?  That  isn’t  what 
I’d  been  taught  [in  infantry  school].”  When  the  British  Ambassador,  John  Sawers 
arrived  in  Baghdad,  his  first  cable  back  to  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  said,  “the  troops 
here  [3rd  ID],  are  tired,  and  are  not  providing  the  security  framework  needed.” 
Predictably,  the  good  will  the  Iraqis  initially  had  shown  to  the  Americans  evaporated  over 
the  summer  of  2003. 

Just  as  in  Lebanon,  there  was  a  disparity  between  military  roles  and  the  political 
objective  the  U.S.  tried  to  achieve.  IDs,  heavily  laden  with  tanks  and  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles,  were  not  organized,  trained,  or  equipped  to  act  as  peacekeeping  forces.  Military 
planners  should  have  understood  that  using  3rd  ID  as  peacekeepers  in  a  non-permissive 
environment  would  lead  to  an  excessive  use  of  force  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  larger 
political  objectives. 
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Grand  Strategy 

The  U.S.  did  not  have  a  grand  strategy  in  Iraq.  The  framework  above  outlined 
four  of  the  primary  reasons  why  a  grand  strategy  was  not  developed.  First,  the 
government  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  political  reconciliation.  This  is  evident 
by  the  fact  that  both  political  and  military  leaders  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
political  reconciliation,  instead  they  opted  to  replace  Saddam’s  regime  with  a  Shia- 
dominated  government.  The  underlying  motive  was  to  disrupt  the  Sunni-dominated 
political  culture  in  the  Middle  East;  something  the  Special  Plans  Office  in  the  Pentagon 
knew  would  be  a  painful  political  process,  leading  to  less  political  fighting  along 
sectarian  lines  rather  than  reconciliation. 

Second,  a  grand  strategy  could  not  be  developed  because  there  was  conflict 
between  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense  Department  over  how  to  use  Ahmad 
Chalabi.  By  the  time  events  on  the  ground  made  it  evident  that  the  U.S.  could  not  simply 
install  the  exiles  and  leave,  there  was  no  time  to  create  a  comprehensive  Phase  IV  plan. 
Both  Jay  Gamer  and  Paul  Bremer  went  to  Iraq  under-prepared  and  with  little  official 
guidance  from  Washington.  These  problems  may  have  been  avoided  if  the  National 
Security  Council  had  forced  the  State  Department  and  Department  of  Defense  to  settle 
their  disputes  and  combine  efforts  to  form  a  comprehensive  grand  strategy.  Instead, 

NSPD  24  bypassed  rigorous  debate  in  the  National  Security  Council  and  gave  all 
responsibility  for  post-conflict  Iraq  to  the  military.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  bitter 
disputes  inside  the  Pentagon  over  transformation,  Rumsfeld  was  no  longer  listening  to  the 
advice  of  his  generals  and  some  had  stopped  cooperating  with  him.  There  was  no  way  a 

^^^CB20120312C0001,  ORHA  Official,  Interview. 
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grand  strategy  could  be  created,  or  executed,  within  the  divided  Department  of  Defense, 
which  was  now  solely  in  charge  of  post-Saddam  Iraq. 

Third,  after  Baghdad  fell,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Iraqis  would  be  unable  to 
contain  the  looting  and  stop  the  violence,  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  “Americanize”  the  plan 
using  its  combat  forces  in  the  place  of  peacekeepers,  which  Central  Command  planners 
had  assumed  would  flow  into  Iraq  from  moderate  Arab  States  and  coalition  partners.  The 
President  made  it  clear  to  Paul  Bremer  that  he  intended  for  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  to  run  Iraq  for  at  least  a  year,  while  the  infrastructure  needed  for  a  democratic 
Iraq  was  built.  Unfortunately,  that  guidance  was  not  coordinated  with  the  military, 
which  continued  to  reduce  forces  in  Iraq  at  the  same  time  the  strategy  was  becoming 
more  and  more  “Americanized.” 

Finally,  there  was  a  disconnect  between  the  roles  given  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
overall  political  objective.  The  3rd  ID  did  not  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light 
infantrymen  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  stabilize  Baghdad.  By  using  tanks, 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  and  disproportionate  force  in  an  attempt  to  quell  the  violence, 
3rd  ID  began  to  be  seen  as  occupiers  that  needed  to  be  defeated  rather  than  liberators  who 
needed  to  be  supported.  Ultimately,  it  was  this  loss  of  support  that  crippled  the  U.S.’ 
mission  in  Iraq  and  ensured  that  the  goal  of  creating  a  pro-western  democratic  society 
would  take  far  longer  and  cost  far  more  than  any  of  the  war’s  supporters  had  considered. 
If  a  grand  strategy  had  been  in  place  that  combined  all  of  the  instruments  of  national 
power  in  a  cohesive  manner  under  an  agreed  upon  political  objective,  the  high  cost  paid 
in  Iraq  in  terms  of  lives,  treasure,  and  U.S.  prestige  could  have  been  avoided. 

Bremer,  My  Year  in  Iraq,  41-43. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSION 

Theory 

Chapter  2  began  with  a  discussion  of  Clausewitz’s  struggle  to  reconcile  the 
multiple  types  of  war  he  found  in  his  analysis  of  history  into  a  single  theory  of  war.  Using 
the  analogy  of  weapons,  Clausewitz  said  absolute  war  was  like  a  “terrible  battle-sword 
that  a  man  needs  both  hands  and  his  entire  strength  to  wield,  and  with  which  he  strikes 
home  once  and  no  more.”  History,  however,  revealed  another  type  of  war,  one  in 
which  the  mighty  sword  became  merely  an  instrument,  “a  light,  handy  rapier — 
sometimes  just  a  foil  for  the  exchange  of  thrusts,  faints  and  parries. To  reconcile  these 
contradictions,  Clausewitz  determined  that  policy  was  the  instrument  governments  used 
to  limit  and  expand  wars.  In  Book  Eight,  Chapter  Six,  of  On  War  it  states,  “as  policy 
becomes  more  ambitious  and  vigorous,  so  will  war.”  Clausewitz  further  states,  “only  if 
war  is  looked  at  in  this  way  does  the  unity  reappear,  only  then  can  we  see  that  all  wars  are 
things  of  the  same  nature.”  In  many  ways,  Clausewitz’s  “policy”  is  a  simplified 
expression  of  what  we  call  grand  strategy  today.  As  the  Prussian  General  explained, 
policy  represented,  “all  the  interest  of  the  state,”  policy,  “unifies  and  reconciles  all 


^^“^Howard  and  Paret,  On  War,  606. 
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aspects  of  the  internal  administration  .  .  .  and  is  representative  of  all  interests  of  the 
community.”^^"^ 

However,  as  discussed  in  chapter  2,  Clausewitz  failed  to  admit  that  there  were 
times  when  the  internal  interests  of  the  state  could  not  be  unified  or  reconciled,  or  that 
states  may  have  competing  and  contradictory  interests.  This  is  why  Liddell  Hart’s 
expansion  of  Clausewitz’s  themes  is  so  important.  Liddell  Hart  interpreted  Clausewitz’s 
policy  as  “the  object  of  war,  what  is  to  be  achieved,”  while  grand  strategy  was  policy  in 
action,  “The  [coordination  and  direction]  of  all  the  resources  of  a  nation  .  .  .  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  political  object  of  the  war — the  goal  defined  by  the  fundamental 
policy.”^^^ 

Walter  Russell  Mead  and  Eliot  Cohen  use  historical  analysis  of  American  Foreign 
Policy  to  show  that  coordination  and  direction  of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  in  a 
unified  manner  has  never  been  achieved.  There  have  always  been  contradictions, 
tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises  in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  grand  strategy.  The 
presence  of  these  conflicts  can  be  attributed  to  the  differences  between  the  schools  of 
thought  that  have  evolved  within  U.S.  strategic  planning  circles.  A  few  of  these  dominant 
characteristics  revolve  around  the  military’s  preference  for  excessively  neat  civil-military 
relations,  precluding  diplomats  and  generals  from  working  hand-in-hand  to  craft  holistic, 
yet  nuanced  strategies.  This  lack  of  cooperation  leads  to  conflict  over  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  Finally,  historical  analysis  shows  that  while  sorting  through  these  complexities 

^^^Ibid.,  107. 

^^^Fiddell  Hart,  Strategy,  322. 

^^^Mead,  Special  Providence,  28-29. 
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and  tensions,  America’s  Jeffersonian  preference  for  overwhelming  firepower  and  direct 
violent  assault,  takes  the  lead  and  often  undermines  the  very  goals  the  U.S.  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  two  case  studies  in  this  paper,  Lebanon  1982  to  1984,  and  Iraq  2003, 
demonstrated  the  desire  and  the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  wield  the  rapier  rather  than  the 
terrible  sword.  However,  the  U.S.  never  had  a  policy  or  grand  strategy  that  unified  and 
reconciled  all  the  internal  aspects  of  the  administration.  The  Department  of  Defense  and 
Department  of  State  struggled  over  how  to  implement  the  President’s  guidance  and  the 
plans  they  formulated  were  at  best  filled  with  contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy 
compromises.  When  plans  failed  in  both  Lebanon  and  Iraq,  the  U.S.,  as  it  has  shown  a 
proclivity  to  do,  resorted  to  overwhelming  firepower  and  direct  violent  assault, 
undermining  the  very  goals  it  was  trying  to  achieve. 

Lebanon 

The  contradictions,  tensions,  and  uneasy  compromises  that  were  made  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  U.S.  Military’s  intervention  in  Lebanon  in  1982  to  1984  fit 
into  the  larger  pattern  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Cohen  and  Russell  lay  out.  It  was  clear 
early  in  the  dispute  that  military  force  would  have  to  be  combined  with  diplomacy  in  a 
well-timed  and  coherent  fashion  in  order  to  achieve  the  political  reconciliation,  upon 
which  the  entire  U.S.  strategy  rested. 

However,  this  did  not  occur  due  to  disputes  between  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  National  Security  Council.  To  borrow  Clausewitz’s 
analogy.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  sought  to  use  the  military  as  a  rapier,  applying  closely 

coordinated  military  action  to  strengthen  what  was  primarily  a  diplomatic  effort. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  did  not  believe  the  military  should  be  used  in  such  a 
fashion  and  therefore,  he  fought  continuously  for  strict  ROE  that  severely  limited  how  the 
military  could  be  used.  This  conflict  can  clearly  be  seen  in  National  Security  Presidential 
Directive  103,  which  codified  the  differences  between  State  and  Defense,  rather  than 
unifying  and  reconciling  their  internal  disputes. 

As  a  result  of  NSPD103,  the  Department  of  Defense  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
State  Department’s  demands  to  “Americanize”  the  effort  by  increasing  the  use  of 
firepower.  The  ROE  defined  in  NSPD103,  however,  created  conditions  that  did  not  allow 
for  well-timed  and  coordinated  military  action  when  the  diplomats  needed  it  to  strengthen 
their  positions.  Instead,  it  often  took  days  to  get  approval  necessary  for  the  application  of 
firepower.  The  uncoordinated  use  of  firepower  and  diplomacy  led  to  the  perception  that 
the  U.S.  was  no  longer  a  non-partisan  player.  The  use  of  naval  gunfire  to  shell  the  Shouf 
and  Syrian  positions,  and  the  training  the  Marines  provided  to  the  EAE,  undermined  the 
U.S.  policy  of  wanting  to  be  viewed  as  an  even-handed  negotiator  in  the  peace  process. 
Ultimately,  this  contributed  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  factions  felt  justified  in 
attacking  the  U.S.  Eorces. 

Had  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  the  National  Security 
Council  worked  together  to  formulate  a  grand  strategy,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  U.S.  would  have  achieved  its  political  objectives.  The  issues  are  too  complex 
and  there  is  simply  no  way  to  predict  in  hindsight  how  the  opposing  forces  would  have 
reacted  to  a  coordinated  U.S.  grand  strategy.  However,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Marines  would  not  have  been  forced  into  ROE  that  restricted  them  almost 
entirely  to  the  International  Airport  and  made  them  an  easy  target  both  to  shelling  from 
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the  Shouf  and  to  terrorist  attaeks.  It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  the  esealation  in  military 
force  that  culminated  in  the  shelling  of  Syrian  positions  by  the  USS  New  Jersey’s  16-inch 
guns,  with  no  discemable  objective  other  than  retribution,  would  not  have  occurred. 
Finally,  a  coordinated  grand  strategy  would  have  gone  a  long  way  in  preventing  the 
situation  the  U.S.  found  itself  in  1984,  facing  two  unfavorable  outcomes.  The  U.S.  was 
forced  to  decide  whether  to  escalate  the  war  and  risk  greater  regional  conflict  including 
possible  direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviets  or  withdraw  under  the  perception  that  the 
Syrians  and  Islamic  militants  had  forced  the  U.S.  out  of  Lebanon. 

Iraq 

As  in  Lebanon,  disputes  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  prevented  the  U.S.  from  formulating,  or  executing,  a  grand  strategy  that  would 
have  coordinated  and  directed  resources  towards  the  attainment  of  the  political 
objectives.  These  disputes  revolved  primarily  around  Ahmed  Chalabi  and  the  role 
external  opposition  groups  should  play  in  deposing  Saddam  and  running  a  post-Saddam 
Iraq.  In  addition,  there  were  strong  philosophical  differences  between  State  and  Defense, 
differences  that  Mead  defined  as  the  differences  between  Hamiltonians,  Wilsonians, 
Jeffersonians,  and  Jacksonians. 

The  State  Department  under  Powell  was  heavily  slanted  toward  the  Jeffersonians, 

distrustful  of  alliances  with  unsavory  partners  and  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  spread 

democracy.  In  contrast,  the  Department  of  Defense,  led  by  neoconservatives,  favored  a 

combination  of  the  Wilson  and  Jackson  schools  of  thought.  From  Jackson,  the 

Department  of  Defense  took  the  view  that  Iraq  and  any  other  state,  which  sponsored 

terrorism  and  sought  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  had  to  be  defeated  militarily.  Yet  in  a 
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very  Wilsonian  way,  the  neoeonservatives  represented  by  Feith  and  Wolfowitz  in  the 
Pentagon,  sought  to  ehange  the  dynamics  of  the  Middle  East  by  installing  a  pro-western 
Shia  led  democratic  government  in  Iraq  that  would  change  the  balance  of  power  and 

O'!  "7 

ultimately  lead  to  the  spread  of  democracy  throughout  the  region. 

These  disputes  became  so  contentious  that  the  two  departments  were  unable  to 
form  a  unified  and  reconciled  plan  for  Phase  IV  operations.  In  theory,  the  interagency 
process,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Council,  should  have  reconciled  the 
differences  between  the  departments.  However,  the  process  was  cut  short  by  NSPD  24, 
which  ended  interagency  debate  by  giving  full  control  of  post-invasion  Iraq  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

With  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  full  control  of  post-Saddam  Iraq, 
Feith,  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  was  able  to  recommend  last-minute, 
uncoordinated  changes,  regarding  the  structure  of  the  new  Iraqi  Government  to  Bremer. 
In  fairness,  these  changes  were  required  in  late  March  and  early  April  of  2003,  when  it 
became  clear  that  Chalabi  and  the  exiles  did  not  have  popular  support  among  the  Iraqi 
people  to  govern  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  ideas  originated  in  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  contradicts  the  popular  narrative  that  Bremer  was 
making  decisions  on  his  own  without  Pentagon  guidance.  The  decision  to  change  from  a 
quick  handover  to  a  long  term  occupation  was  made  in  April  of  2003  as  U.S.  Forces 
raced  to  Baghdad.  As  the  evidence  in  chapter  5  showed.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  convinced  the  President  and  the  principals  on  the  National  Security  Council  that 
this  decision  was  required  to  prepare  Iraq  for  democracy. 

O'!  "7 

Mead,  Special  Providence,  Chapters  5,  6  and  7. 
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This  change  gave  Bremer  and  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  the  mandate  to 
earry  out  harsh  de-Baathifieation  rules  and  disband  the  Iraqi  security  forces.  However, 
beeause  the  ehange  in  direetion  happened  literally  while  U.S.  Forees  were  advaneing  on 
Baghdad,  there  was  no  time  to  eoordinate  the  military,  eeonomie,  or  information 
eampaigns  required  to  ereate  a  seeure  environment  in  whieh  Iraq  eould  be  prepared  for 
demoeraey. 

If  grand  strategy  is  the  eoordination  and  direetion  of  all  the  resourees  of  a  nation, 
than  clearly  the  U.S.  did  not  have  one  in  Iraq.  Primarily  because  the  government  failed  to 
direet  and  eoordinate  the  nation’s  immense  resourees,  the  Amerieans  found  themselves  in 
eontrol  of  Iraq  with  too  few  forees.  The  forces  they  had  were  not  organized,  trained,  or 
equipped  properly  to  eonduet  seeurity  operations.  The  heavy-handed  taetics  used  by  the 
U.S.  Forees  in  an  attempt  to  quell  the  violenee  and  end  the  chaos  undermined  the 
strategie  message  that  the  Amerieans  were  in  Iraq  to  help.  These  aetions  inadvertently 
provided  justifieation  for  those  that  opposed  the  U.S.  to  attaek  American  Forces. 

Again,  had  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  the  National 
Seeurity  Council  worked  together  to  formulate  a  grand  strategy  for  Iraq,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  U.S.  would  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  violenee  and 
disintegration  of  Iraqi  society  that  started  in  2003  and  lasted  until  the  Surge  in  2007.  The 
issues  are  too  eomplex  and  there  is  simply  no  way  to  prediet  in  hindsight  how  the 
opposing  forees  would  have  reaeted  to  a  eoordinated  U.S.  grand  strategy.  However,  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  plan  to  switch  from  liberation  to  oecupation  would 
not  have  been  formulated  at  the  last  minute,  while  U.S.  Forees  were  raeing  to  Baghdad.  It 
is  also  highly  probable  that  the  tremendous  turnover  of  organizations  and  personnel  that 
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took  place  during  the  summer  of  2003  would  not  have  oecurred  simultaneously.  Finally, 
had  there  been  a  unified  grand  strategy,  one  can  safely  assume  the  de-Baathification  order 
and  the  order  to  disband  the  Iraqi  security  forces  would  have  been  debated  by  the 
National  Seeurity  Couneil.  If  still  deemed  appropriate,  the  orders  would  have  been  issued 
in  a  manner  that  allowed  for  sufficient  military  foree  to  mitigate  the  inherent  risks. 

Ultimately,  the  question  this  paper  answered  was  not,  “would  a  grand  strategy 
have  ensured  sueeessful  achievement  of  the  political  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  Iraq?” 
The  question  was,  “Did  the  U.S.  have  a  grand  strategy  when  viewed  through  the  prism  of 
Lebanon  in  1982  and  Iraq  in  2003?”  The  two  case  studies  and  the  framework  used  whieh 
examined  four  critieal  factors  in  determining  if  a  grand  strategy  existed,  suggests  the 
answer  is  emphatically  no. 
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